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LAW OF SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSE. 


“There are certain dark epochs, or cycles, during 
which the approach of spiritual beings is all but im- 
possible. During these periods mankind retard — dark 
ages set in ; tliese dark ages are recorded in the past of 
the development of tlie human ra(jc ; they mark the 
ahmice of spiritual intercourse. But tliere are, and 
that periodically, seasons of api)r()ach — they are like to 
your summer months, as the darker cycles resemble 
your winter solsti(ie. This alternate act, ibc systole, 
and diastole of the creative act, is an all-governing law, 
and rules in all the ])]ienouieiia of life ; for the great 
ruling priiKuples rej)eat themselves in Nature’s working. 
Spiritual intercourse alternates like seasons, and the 
a]){)roa(i]i of Bjn’ritual beings is easy or difficult, just aa^ 
the season is favorable or not. Mankind are now fast 
neai'ing a period of spiritual approach. This approach, 
like the base of rivers — a tide swelling above another 
tide — will outstride the great river-current oE the pres- 
ent. Tlio great ocean wave behind presses onward and 
onward, overcoming all, rising, coiifpicring over the 
cniTcnf of the ])reseiit. Spiritual trulli must conquer; 
ibe natures alcove attract you ; try to unfetter the bonds 
of the material .” — Extract fro7n a recent message. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY OF THE 
DIAKKA IN THE SUMMERLAND- 


During the past twenty years, but divided by differ- 
ent periods of time, tlio telescopic power of self-regu- 
lated vision called “ independent clairvoyance,” has 
been frequently directed upon that wonderful and 
invariably mysterious portion of the Suminerland 
named by a certain astronomer there Draoo Major 
meaning in our language “ The Groat Dragon.” Seen 
fj’om Starnos, or contemplated from the right shoulder 
of the beautiful mountain east of the Seven Lahes of 
Cylosimar,*^* it appeal’s like an immeasurable wilderness 
covering the whole sphere t(‘ the south-west, and throw- 
ing a shadow far up into the dome of the rosy' blue 
heavens resembling a beautifully decorated trapezium, 
with a countless chain of bars and swings, trembling in 
the atmosphere, sui)])orted and uj^held by Qiathing^ but 
so amazingly attractive and seductive, like the enchant- 
ing arch of a rainbow to a child’s mind, that great self- 
government is necessary to save one from hastening 

* For some knowledge concerning Starnos and the Lakes of 
Cylosimar, see the author’s volume, the PencirnUa^ new edition, 
lL2mo., pp 161-274. 
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with precipitation to enter a country which has for 
millions of ages excited the admiration, the curiosity, 
the cupidity, and the jealousy of the imperfect inhab- 
itjiuts of all worlds. 

The observer (and here the author refers to his own 
clairvoyant observations and feelings) is first amazed 
with the apparent boundless magnitude of this celestial 
wilderness, stretching in a semi-circle from the far 
north-west to the equally far south-west, and this, too, 
in a heavenly land ineffably glorious and perfect, — that 
is, when compared with anything seen or dreamed of 
among the most imaginative minds on earth. 

This wonderful country of the Diakka excites your 
unenlightened fancy, first, by its mighty wealth of 
magnitude, and, second, by the wonderful character of 
its aerial crown, over the shadow of the (uichained 
trapezium, mottled with delicate brilliant points, so 
dazzlingly bright and exquisitely prismatic as to make 
the immediate surroundings black, giving the beholder 
an impression that the hills and dales and forests be 
neatlf must bo insufferably splendid with diamonds and 
golden riclies too perfect for earthly eyes to gaze upon. 
Intense, central globular lights, softened rapidly into 
frames of perfect globes of blackness, but with very 
jagged and broken outline, appearing and disappearing 
under the eye, sometimes in bars and lines of incalcula- 
ble length, at other times at irregular intervals and with 
the free variety of order, almost complete chaos, peculiar 
to the appearance of stars and the constellations visible 
at night from earth in different parts of the sky. 
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i 

All the external appearances of the Wilderness of the 
Diakka impress the observer with its mysterious and iii- 
teusely occult character. 

For years I permitted no appropriate cliance of in- 
vestigation to escape me; and from time to time ray 
perseverance and industry (clairvoyantly speaking) has 
been suitably rewarded. Not satisfied with observa- 
tion from the more agreeable places in the Summer- 
land, and as a rule carefully closing my mind to tlie 
hints and suggestions of associates, I have penetrated 
into the recesses of that mystei-ious realm, and have ex- 
plored many of its sad human experiences. 

In this pamphlet I am admonished to condense whole 
volumes into pages, and to crowd histories of persons 
into })aragraphs. 

The country of the Diakka, then, in a sentence, is (to 
give you ray own definition) a Garden of Eden, to call 
it by no harsher name, where the morally deficient and 
the affectionally unclean enter upon a stramje proha- 
iionary life. 

He verting for a moment to its magnitude (supposing 
it were a complete belt of country, instead of only a 
third in the form of a semi circle) it would require 
not less than one million eight hundred and tliree thou- 
sand and twenty-six diameters of the earth to measure 
the longitudinal extent of the celestial wilderness. 

The name it bears signifies rather the interior character 
of its inhabitants than the shape or external appearance 

* Here I give the figures of my friend James Victor Wilson, a pio* 
found and accurate mathematician. 
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of the country. (I apply the term “ country ” in con- 
formity with the ordinary use of language.) 

Having investigated for myself I am no longer sur- 
prised at the name, Draco Major which a celebjated 
astronomer gave to my friend Wilson, when lie had re- 
turned from his extended travels among the Diakka. 
This startling epithet tells tlie whole story at once — 

“ Sparing no idol, great nor small ; 

Passing one sentence on them all.” 

Here, for a brief moment, it is deemed important to 
digress, and introduce the circumstances of the long- 
expected visit from my celestial friend, whose name I 
have ali’eady written. Soon after entering upon tliis 
new enterprise in holialf of Iliiman Progress in 
Spiritual Ideas, about six o’clock in the evening of the 
sixth of March, 1873, while walking alone up and dovvm 
the floor, tliinking about how to arrange the shelving 
and furniture for the new Bookstore, the ringing of the 
outside bell induced me to unfasten the front door. 
There stood an oecn]>ant of an upper story, who, having 
forgotten his pass key, was unable to enter ; lie thanked 
me for opening the door, and immediately went up- 
stairs to his apartment. But something induced me to ex- 
amine the bell-knobs arranged in the door-frame for the 
tenants of the several floors. While thus engaged, my 
back to tlie street and aside from tlie ^'estibulc, I felt a 
warm wind (quite Mnlihe the cold air of Marcli) pene- 

* Meaning the opening of a “ Progi’essive Publishing House,” at 
No. 24 East Fourth Street, in the citjj of New York. 
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trate my garments, fanning the surface of my body, 
which naturally induced me to look around suddenly. 
But I saw nothing that could have caused the surprising 
and agreeable sensation. Then I re-entered the store. On 
turning to close the door, which I had unwittingly left 
open behind me, O, glad was my soul! for there 
smilingly before me stood my faithful young friend, 
formerly an occasional associate during his residence 
upon earth — James Victor Wilson. 

What happened during this visitation need not be re- 
corded in this place. 

Just one month after, on- the sixth of April, Sunday 
evening about nine o’clock, opposite 1120 Broadway, as 
1 was returning from a protracted walk, a telegram 
from Victor said — Meet me on the evening of the 
1<SM in your ouw place P * 

All the working hours of these days were devoted to 
the organization of business in our new Publishing 
House ; so much so, in fact, that, amid the multiplicity 
of ‘"things” and consequent “cares,” my memory 
seemed to have lost the date fixed in the telegram for 
the next visitation. Then, again, such a visit seemed 
impracticable, because our business apartments and liv- 
ing rooms were limited, leaving to me no actual place 
of isolation wherein I might receive and hold a 
lengthened conversation with such a guest. But the 
difliculty was practically solved, and very natui’ally, 
too, without any thouglit on my part, in this way : My 

• A telegram from a person in the Summerland is a pulsation (in 
my case) on the left temple imparting words inwardly to the mind. 

1 * 
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beloved companion, to whom I had said nothing con 
cerning Victor’s intended third visit, one morning said 
she felt like going out to Orange” (our place of resh 
dcnce for thirteen years), and added that, if she did not 
return by the six o’clock p.m. train, I need not look for 
her until the following day. She did not return, and 
thus I was alone. About eleven o’clock that same night, a 
loud rapping was heard on the door at the rear end of 
the hall. On my opening it Victor entered ; and to- 
getlier we proceeded into the room. He stood by my 
side as I sat by the table, with pencil and paper pre- 
pared, and thus we enjoyed a protracted conversation.* 
The following is but an outline report, not including 
anything which passed during his first visit, save one or 
two important references to things yet to come. 

The Diakka ! ” said he ; “ what would you know of 
them ? ” 

I looked up at his bright dimpled face, and replied 
— ‘‘ If possible, I would have you remove the veil of 
mystery from that people.” 

“ Tliere is no mystery to divulge. A Diakka means 
a person with an occult temperament ; often polished 
and dignified ; witli propensities bubbling from a 
fountain-head of ovei’charged self-consciousness.” 

Perhaps, Victor,” Isaid, “^^our language does not 
inform me correctly. Do I understand you 2 ” 

“ A Diakka is one,” he continued, “ who takes insane 
delight ill playing parts, in juggling tricks, in persoii- 

* This conversation was mostly mental ; but frequently each spoke 
audibly, like one “ talking to himself.” 
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atiDg opposite characters; to whom prayers and pro 
fane utterances are of equi-value; surcharged with a 
passion for lyrical narrations ; one whose every attitude 
is instinct with the schemes of specious reasoning, 
sophistry, pride, pleasure, wit, subtle convivialities; a 
boundless disbeliever, one who thinks that all private 
life will end in the all-consuming self-love of God.” 

“ Why, Victor! ” I exclaimed, “ do I understand you 
^o say that a Diakka — now an inhabitant of the spiiit- 
world (as men term it) — is one who believes in ultimate 
annihilation ? ” 

“ Intellectually,” ho replied, “ an inhahitant of the 
belt called Draco Major may be a Bacon, a Byron, a 
Shakspeare ; but, being morally deficient, is without 
the active feelings of justice, philanthropy, or tender 
affection, lie knows (by feeling) nothing of what men 
call the sentiment of gratitude ; the ends of hate and 
love arc the same to him ; his motto is often fearful 
and teirible to others — SELF is the whole of private 
living, and exalted aimihilaifon the end of all private 
life. Only yesterday, one said to a lady medium, sign- 
ing himself Swedenborg, this : ‘ Whatsoever is, has 
been, will be, or may be, that I am ; and private life is 
but the aggregative phantasms of thinking throblets 
rushing in their rising onward to the central heart of 
eternal death ! ’ ” 

At this point in our conversation my recollection 
bi’onght among my thoughts a droll narrative of a 
“Visit to the City of Notsob,” wliich, months before, I 
had written partly to gratify a good-humored, satirical 
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spirit-guest, who wanted to be known only as David 
Exodus,” affirming as his reason therefore that he would 
otherwise be ]*ecognized by many of the citizens, which 
he particularly wished to prevent. Victor immediatelj^ 
smiled and said : “ He was a Diakka I ” 

“Tliat explains much,” I replied. Eor whenever 
lie entered my room in Orange, although singing and 
looking radiant in a rosy robe, with a delicate feathery 
ornament upon his head, yet more than once I was 
almost overcome with a faint exhalation, as from a mass 
of noisome vegetation mingled with an odor slightly 
like the vapor arising from ammonia. 

“Strange birds of inversions!” said Victor, “He 
was until recently a Diakka.” 

“ What shall 1 do with the narrative ? ” I asked. Vic 
tor re])lied, in substance, that its publication would serve 
a g(a>d pur])ose — to teach people how they seem to an 
invisible visitor and observer — and, meantime, rebuke 
the conceits of materialists who de(*i(le, in the face of 
facts, against the possibilities of an existence after death 
“ Hut, Victor,” said I, “ there is much (^f other matterih 
in his narrative.” 

“He is no longer a Diakka,” replied my gentle vis- 
itor; “ and yet, in tlie frolicksome sensnousness of his 
trips and exj)ressioiis, the jicojile will discern some- 
what of the mental estate from which he is now almost 
wholly redeemed.” 

This last word caused me to ask: “Then it is possi- 
ble to escape from the countiy of the Diakka? ” 

“ Providence, as men call the beneficent and omni 
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sclent govenimenl; of the spintual universe, dooms no 
soul to an inversionary existence.” 

As Victor spoke, I gazed npon liis beautiful youthful 
face. Never before beamed such inetfable joy through 
tlie countenance of a celestial visitor. Ilis eyes shone 
with an iimard gratitude which filled him with inex- 
pressible delight. 

“ A Diakka,” he added, is an unbalanced, not an 
evil person — he wanders in his own congenial forest, 
never resting, never satisfied with life, often amusing 
himself with juggleiy and tricky witticisms, invariably 
victimizing others; sec.retly tormenting mediums, caus- 
ing them to exaggerate in speech, and to falsify by acts ; 
unlocking and unbolting the street doors of your bosom 
and memory; pointing your feet into wrong paths, and 
far more ; nevertheless, the good physicians of love and 
the ministers of truth labor among the Diakka (the nu- 
merous angel women as missionaries fai* exceed the 
men); so that in time each and all is i*eached and deliv- 
ered from the dense wilderness of discord into which 
circumstances and a voluntary yielding to wrong incli- 
nations primarily consigned them.” 

“ Friend Wilson,” said I, “ do you feel at libertj^ to 
answer me this question, namely : ‘ Have you knowl- 
edge of any class in the Sunmicrland, or of persons 
once men and women in mortal bodies, located any- 
where, who are essentially more evil or more inverted 
in character than the Diakka ? ’ ” 

Swedenborg,” he ve[)lied, ‘‘ was a philosopher, and 
wrote as a philosopher should write, an hundred years 
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before his arrival here. His spiritual illumination did 
not extinguish the subdiglits kindled by his previous 
reasonings. Guided by his natural lights,” Victor con- 
tinued, “ the noble Seer wrote with profound truth that 
‘ liell ’ and ‘ heaven ’ signify mental states — thus : A 
man governed by selfishness, who takes delight, and 
that continually, in sensual thoughts, and in the inces- 
sant and supreme gratification of evil affections, is in 
hell, in which he is, to a certain degree, happy ; and 
this describes, in general terms, tlie condition of the 
Diakka ; from which condition, by liclp of the Divine 
Mercies as communicated by and through the missiona' 
rics of unselfishness and heavenly loves, the inhabitants 
of the mental wilderness come forth, one by one, as the 
will and affections of each choose tlie good and reject 
the evil ; and thus there is under tlie Divine govern- 
ment a constant and perpetual process of universal sal- 
ration from a place and situation whicli you would feel 
to be a boundless and insnpj^ortablc hell ; and while 
the various inferior earths in the uni\^erse are constantly 
and every moment supplying the innumerable realm of 
the Diakka (this term meaning mental antagonisms, or 
minds with cross purposes), the angels of redemptive 
love are constantly and beautifully at work in that 
realm, changing the disposition and destiny of persons 
there consociated by force of attraction, and every mo- 
ment bringing some soul out of darkness into the heav- 
enly light.” 

The foregoing is as near as possible in Victor’s own 
words. Very many other things were spoken of during 
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this interview, but they do not belong in this pamphlet. 
Before introducing the Diakka’s story, however, I but 
obey my impression . endorred by tlie best conclusion of 
my reason, when I affirm, what by observation I have 
been long familiar with, that a very large proportion of 
discordant and repulsive fiXidi false experiences in Spir- 
itualism is to be explained by admitting into your liy- 
pothesis 2kfaGt<^ namely : that the Diakkaare continually 
victimizing sensitive persons, making sport of them, and 
having a jolly laughing ‘‘time” at the expense of 
.really lionest and sincere people, including mediums, 
whom they especially take delight in psychologizing 
and dispossessing of the use of will. There is no kind 
of alleged obsession, no species of assumed witchcraft, 
no phase of religious insanity where such psychology 
is not possible. 

The remedy consists in the knowledge. Eemove the 
mystery of spiritual intercourse, and you remove the 
danger. No person of ordinary judgment, with will 
enough to draw a pail of waior, or to walk a mile up 
hill, need complain that he cannot overcome the influ 
ence of a Diakka. They at most can do nothing more 
than confuse your thoughts, break up the lines of your 
memory, mingle their inclinations with your own, and 
psychologize your nervous and muscular systems. If 
you yield, in your moments of curiosity or when mor- 
ally weak, you cannot escape legitimate punishment. 
If you walk one mile with your enemy, he will try to 
force you to go twain ; gratify liis trifling impertinence 
for thirty minutes, and he may try to exhibit you as a 
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fool to your neighbors during the ensuing thiity days 
Beware of the “ first false step ! ” 

It seems that in the Summcrland the police regula- 
tions are based upon the principle of securing the en- 
joyment of the utmost personal freedom, including 
privileges and opportunities not conflicting with the 
exercise of the utmost personal freedom on the part of 
every other ; so that, even the intellectually gifted and 
witty and tricky Diakka, with their known deficiencies 
in the higher moral principles of character, are not re- 
strained in their visits to earth, because personal educa- 
tion through experience, is a part of the scheme of de- 
veloping personal 7Vifi2Jonsihility, 

All the splendid livery of the terrestrial landscape, 
with its moliau music and sweet sympathies, witli its 
sylvan sensuousness and inscrutable ways, ai’e not un- 
known in the high country of the Diakka. AVhen you 
go into their wonderful wilderness you find yourself in 
a garden of beauty. Tlie Divine Love and wisdom arc 
there, sliiniiig in splendor from the sad-leaved trees, 
and tremblingly emanating from the feathely and 
downy grasses that car])et tJie beantifnl land. The 
trees resemble in tlicir foliage our pine and fir, whid; 
have the effect to cast a wonderful golden shade 
thronglumt the entire realm ; and yet the liglit of the 
upper sky perpetually shines tlirougli everything, and 
far down into the very foundations of the land beneath 
the people ; and tlius, alth<mgh there is an amazing 
solemnity and a tearful sadness and melancholy inur- 
mur over all, magnetically subduing the egotistic extra v* 
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agances and dire witticisms of the inhabitants, yet travel- 
lers from otlier countries* enter the society of the 
enlightened Diakka, and enjoy their life and scenery as 
yon would a picnic, in the free, artless spontaneousness 
of innoceiice and childhood. 

BIOGRAPCnCAL ITEMS. 

Of the narrator, whose drolleries fill the following 
prges, the author learned of Victor, this : 

lie was born in Old Cambridge, Mass. Entered 
Harvard, and became a Divinity student with the solemn 
intention of becoming a IJnitarian minister. Theodore 
Parker’s theological ideas had, however, attracted his 
profoundest attention ; and, after considerable reading 
and reflection, Iiis mind passed through an entire revo- 
lution on the subject of religion. His new convictions 
made him excessively unpopular with the professors; 
and among the students witli whom lie frequently dis- 
cussed theological points, he was treated disdainfully. 
In a few months he left the Divinity School and entered 
upon a mercantile pursuit in Boston. He was success- 
ful until the beginning of the great Kobcllion. Stricken 
with a serious business disaster, and prostrated soon 
after by a severe inflammation, his will and ambition gave 
way, and, through death, he became a citizen of the 
Summerland. 

From Victor, the author further ascertained that, 

* Of this I have been assured by Victor and others, at different 
tunes. 
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when in youthful years, this ex-divinity student and 
himself were intimate and devoted friends. They cor- 
I’esponded upon religious and other subjects while yet 
ill their . teens. Upon the sacred altar of friendship 
they mutually pledged to each other eternal fidelity. 
They even pledged that in case of painful misfortune 
or accident, they would aid and stand faithfully by each 
other. But time, with its changes, separated these 
mutual young friends. Victor confessed that for sev- 
eral years after his own departure from earth, he did 
not even^make the attempt to seek out the friend of his 
youth ; and thus remained in ignorance of his situation 
and condition, until, wliile on the Isle of Akropaiiamede, 
one came to him and requested a moment’s interview. 
A Hash of intuition revealed to Victor the presence of 
the conij)aiiion of his boyhood years ! They embraced. 
Immediately they began a delightful conversation, during 
which Victor, for the first time, ascei-taiiied to his aston- 
isliment that his friend had been, from the day of his 
(loath until that moment, sojourning among the Biakka 
The explanation was that, in consequence of his peculia? 
mental state and disposition, the people of the Wilder- 
ness strongly attracted him. Ilis visit to Boston, to the 
Fj*ee Eeligioiis Conference, to the Woman’s Conven- 
tions, and to other places, was his first approach since 
his death, to familiar scenes and persons. 

Just here 1 ask you to observe liow this invisible vis- 
itor seems to make liiinself one of the vuihle e()mpan 3 ^ 
Another point: His indifference to all religious senti- 
mentality, his scornfulriess (expi*essed in terms of mirth 
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fill iniiaeHdoee) of everything like faith and hope — his 
subtle scepticism of the Divine existence ; notwithstaiKh 
ing all which we are given to understand that lie has 
undergone a moral purgation, and is henceforth free 
from the world of tlic Diakka. 

THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

In closing these prefatory remarks, the author will 
say, founded upon liis most careful investigations, that 
the evil forces of human selfishness are not confined in 
their effects to men’s individual lives. Under the con- 
trol, or rather 1)y permission, of superior minds the 
Diakka play important parts in great assaults upon bad 
govermneuts, upon pernicious organized customs, upon 
evil social conditions, and frequently upon religious 
eiTOrs and superstitions. But for these spiritual free- 
booters little progress would be made. The evil coinmu- 
niiiations of the meddlesome minds are, in time, com- 
pletely overruled for good. Because Good and not 
Evil, is rosiTivE. The selfishness of the unredeemed 
carpets the floors of the coming temple of Humanity. 

According to the Scriptures there are “ many man- 
sions ” in the celestial Heaven, signifying the manifold 
families and associations into which the Summerland 
populations are naturally divided and subdivided; not 
antagonistically as popular orthodox minds are taught 
to imagine ; but these communities differ only as “ one 
star differeth from anotlier” as to size, position, func- 
tion, and glory. And here, regarding the use of in- 
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tercoiirse, the words of a high-minded Spirit (through 
the tongue of the entranced Mr. Home) seem most ap- 
pro jiri ate : 

“ At present we have so little power, can do so very 
little; our very language cannot convey to yon what 
we fain would wish to say ; j'our language is too im- 
perfect, you cannot understand ns. The germs of all 
are in all — only undeveloped. Why do you quarrel 
with your weaker brethren ? Withdraw not the hand 
^ou liave stretched out in aid ; let it rest, and blessings 
jvill come ; withdraw it harshly, and the briars and 
thorns of passion will lacerate. We know not of time 
in the sense you speak of it ; to us yesterday, and to- 
day, and the morrow arc all one; bear in mind that 
had spiritual life hours, days, years, or even ages, our 
souls would weary, tire; but we never weary, for in 
our spiritual life the principle of the eternal breathes 
everlasting existence. We are not perfect ; we, too, 
have work to do, to elevate ourselves ; we also work to 
elevate others, to di’aw you upwards and onwards, so to 
speak, by magnetic attraction. It is one of our great 
duties to be constantly watching over you — to guide you 
ill your aspirations upwards to God. Our love, our 
sympathy, our fellow-feelings are with yon ; we never, 
never weary ; we do not judge you ; God alone judges 
you. We were once as you ; therefore who arc fitter 
to be your associates tliaii we who have passed tlirough 
the ordeal of development you have to pass through 1 
You ask why we always speak of love; it is bccansd 
love brings ns to you.” 



A DIAKKA’S STORY OF IIIS VISIT TO THE CITY OF 
. KOTSOB. 


Tin city of the sag<aci<m8 and wealthy Notsobiana had 
been for a long time attracting the narrator like a 
mountain of loadstone. He was, for years after leaving 
the earth, a constant ])rc3’^ to the invasions and storm}'’ 
suggestiveness of this marvellous terrestrial attraction. 
But he steadily and courageously withstood the distract- 
ing temptation, until every objection and every obstacle 
to the journey appeared to have vanished. Whereupon, 
after employing a jicriod in singing hymns and in sup- 
plicating for j)r(^tecti<>n from the dangers and enemies 
tliat might beset the way, he j>rovided himself with 
only the common necessaries, then girded on his armor 
for a trip earthward, and with great cunning concealed 
every distinguishing mark oi hint of his rank, associa- 
tion, and quality. 

Thus lie set out for the great terrestrial city. 

Fortunately, at an early hour in the morning, when 
he was fully on the descending way, he suddenly ob- 
served a connected company of travellers also bound on 
a journey to earth. 

Addressing himself to the foremost man, wlio wag 
guiding tljc others — 
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Sir,” he said, exchange for the proK\ised hospi- 
talities of my country, will you grant me a position in 
one of your lines as far as the great city of Notsob ? ” 
The gentleman gracefully bowed, and replied, Be- 
lieve me, sir, in consequence of tlie duration and im- 
portance of the journey, whicli we have but this moment 
undertaken, much danger and inconvenience will be 
spared you by securing for yourself a place in our beau- 
tiful inarch.” A remarkable smile of winsome kind- 
ness shone upon his face, and the narrator permitted 
himself to be unreservedly allured by the stranger’s 
personal charms. Upon his garments were visible 
minute figures, pictures, and other strange devices, pecu- 
liar to his position and society. lie assigned to him an 
easy place in the magnificent chariot drawn by a mighty 
magnet consisting of high purjioses. 

“ O Genesjs ! ” exclaimed the narrator, as he buckled 
on his armor, grasped his share of the common necessa- 
ries, and stepped from the line about five leagues from 
the city. Approaching the depot wherein travellers 
alight from the cars, he observed many warlike citizens 
drawn up in battle array. Each was armed with a 
frightf iiMooking long whip ; each also had a certain 
number engraved upon plates of silver, which were in- 
geniously fixed upon theii* hatbands ; and with a per- 
suasive coimteiiance, each shouted at the passing stran- 
ger, “ Have a coach, sir ?” There was, however, on the 
part of these whip-armed soldiers no breach of the rules 
of honor and dignity, and many of them seemed desir- 
ous to pursue their calling merely as a punishment for 
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some wickedness of which they had been adjudged 
guilty. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that these 
Ishinaelites were condemned to this degree of daily servi' 
tude because that they we^e guilty of “ the crime of 
povert}' ! ” Moreover, the narrator for himself soon dis- 
covered that there were many pious and faithful in the 
great city who had been ccuidemned in a similar man- 
ner by the rich, the idle, and the powerful. 

Inow tile narrator vehemently prayed to be endowed 
with the judicial wisdom of Ahithophel, the great coun- 
sellor and minister of war in the house of Absalom ; 
inasmuch as he had no sooner descended into the street, 
thaiA a peculiar infatuation possessed his heart, and it 
blinded his eyes so that he was sorely puzzled ; the nat- 
ure of which was, that his eyes seemed to behold a 
great number of streets leading away here and there, in 
directions altogether contradictory and impenetrable; 
all of which had the effect to perplex and ovei-po\vcr his 
mind with tlie puzzling infatuation to immediately pro- 
ceed down each street at one and the same time, which 
seemed the only sure and short way to his destination. 

Perplexed by the subtleties thus practised by the 
Athenians, he did not know his right hand from his 
left, nor whether to follow his left foot or his right ; 
for, strange to tell, each of his feet was seized with the 
wicked infatuation to go off in opposite streets at the 
same moment; so that the judicial abilities of an 
Ahithophel were more to be desired than all the wealth 
and honor of the Scribesiind Pharisees. 

At this moment,, a person of military bearing in blue 
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coat and braoS buttons, approached with a dignified and 
magnificent step ; whom the narrator, with great pres- 
ence of mind, at once concluded was one of tlio pro- 
prietors of the great and powerful city of Notsob* 
under which conviction he addressed him : Sir, a 
serious misfortune has this moment befallen me. T 
implore you, I entreat you, sir, to direct my steps to 
some hospitable house.” 

The captain of the guard, thinking that he' lieard the 
voice of a man, replied with exceeding bigness of voice 
and j)onderou8 gravity of manner, “ With jdeasnre, sir.” 
(Looking at a man standing on the sidewalk near him.) 

Proceed up that street ” (pointing to the left) “ three 
blocks ; then take your right hand some twenty-eight 
yards, which carries you into 42® N. lat. x 70® W. long. ; 
the next street’s name wn*ll remind you of the father of 
his country ; then, by inquiring amongst the citizens, 
you may learn anything that anybody knows in arn 
part of the world.” 

This delightful information filled the narrator with 
delicious and springlike feelings. He for a moment 
wished for pieces of gold with which to reward the 
magnificent captain ; happily, however, the oflicer had 

moved on,” leaving his mistake wholly undiscovered ; 
and thus the narrator was left quite at liberty to pursue 
liis explorations amid alternate chilling winter blasts ar d 
oppressive summer heats, but without in the least feeling 
them ; meanwhile enjoying the indescribable eccentric- 
ity of the thoughts and motives behind the quiet faccF 
of the citizens. 
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Time rapidly passed, as it always does when one is 
busy; minutes melted and vanished into hours, until 
two whole days were forever gone, wdiicli is nothing to 
an eternal mind. The narrator entered an inn kept by 
a ])ublican for the entertainment of travellers. “This 
place,” thought the narrator, “would have delighted 
Bagoses himself. Exterior to its tinted walls, and be- 
yond its green blinds, the room of the wide sphcj’c is 
Irnm'^nse; a great world embellished with twinkling 
i§tars, arranged with wondrous wisdom in a blending 
eanopy of blue and gold.” 

It luippened one morning, as the narrator was inves- 
tigaiing humanity beneath the great trees, in front of 
the leinple wherein the State governors and command- 
ers often assemble, he was approached by a Ptolemy 
of the W est, who, with the epitome of good maimers, 
said : “ About an hour hence there will be a meeting 
c)f the Sages of Notsob. I have a ticjket of admission 
sanctioned by one of the chief sages ; and if it be your 
pleasure, sii*, 1 will conduct you into the presence of the 
wise ones.” 

This mental offer was with gratitude accepted, and 
together we entered the hospitable residence of an 
illustrious and wealthy citizen. We were soon estab- 
lished as guests among the magi of tlie great city. It 
was with difficulty that the narrator believed himself to 
be invisible to the eyes of those about him. Besides 
the remarkable sages themselves, there were present 
many guests of raidc and renown, a goodly number of 
Ptolemaic women, several distinguished Ahithophels, 
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four members of the Sanhedrim who wore just rocoV’ 
ering from tlie disease of idolatry, and three great 
Hubopolitaiis who had outlived the captivity of The- 
ology into wliich they were born. Each had appar- 
ently committed s(nno serious wrong, too deep to bo 
mitigated by the Divine compassion, and, as a just ])un- 
iBhment, cacli pair of eyes was clotlicd with and hidden 
by glasses curiously arranged in fj*anies of steel, silver, 
and gold. The women appeared like the sybils and 
prophetesses of the days of Jacob, the very man who 
buried the gods of Laban wdiich Tiachel had stolen, and 
the very man who offered sacrifices in Bethel, in accord 
with the visions and dreams he had had when he went 
first into Mesopotamia. 

STORY OF THE FIRST SAGE. 

The sage who spoke first was but thirty minutes 
from the city of tlie vast temples of learning, whose 
inliabitaiits display an amazing insensibility to the emi- 
nent men who expedite culture and overthrow impedi- 
ments to individual greatness. This, the first sage, 
said: “Grant me one favor, that yon will hear my 
story, and then judge whether 1 be in the right or in the 
wrong.” 

A consenting silence reigned throughout the comfolf- 
ablc house of ancient times and modern adjuncts. In 
this silence ho began a strange recital of transforma- 
tions, a story of marvellous events continued through 
a rosary of successive ages, by which a prctoplastic 
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paste was fashioned into myriads of living creatures. 

These creations were the Moseses, the Abrahams, 
the Isaacs, the Jacobs, the Joshuas, and the Eleazars 
of the iinmmeiable generations that came after them 
out of the super- vitalized paste. The chief centres 
from which the successive generations came, corrc' 
sponded to the ten cities which Moses caused to be 
builded for the Levites. In tliis order he found au* 
thcrity in a modern Zeloplichad, an eminent man, in 
the land of Victoria, called Darwin, so that the centres 
of Bezel*, Ramotli, and Golan were no longer attractive 
unto him. Whereupon he (the sage) made haste for 
the divine habitations of full-grown men and women. 
Among these he found evidences that once upon an 
immense mass of time the peo])le lived in caves, and 
involuntarily walked upon all fours, not knowing the 
difference between a new-fledged liberal republican 
and an old -line democrat; a time when unmarried 
women were childless and single men were wifeless; 
a lime long before the flood was thought of as a politi- 
cal expedient for equalizing the rights and privileges 
of both s(ixcs as a reward for their hori'id wickedness ; 
a time when a father often died from three to flve years 
before the birth of his last child ; in short, a time when 
marrying was confined to the heads of tribes and fami- 
lies, who resolved upon preserving the blood pure and 
undefiled, and free from the Israelitisli rascalities wliicli 
vaccinaticn perpetual cd, in the form of plagues and 
great pimples on the faces of the most beautiful Egyp' 
tians. Sixty-nine thousand beeves, seventy-five thousand 
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sheep, and four hundred thousand asses, with immense 
quantities of hay, oats, corn, and gold and silver, patent 
mowing inventions, four hundred best Beckwith ten- 
dollar sewing-machines, two liam-strung Colibri pianos, 
and twenty thousand teeth extracted by Colton from 
the mouth of the whale that swallowed Prof. Jonali. 
By the flood which overwhelmed the inhabitants and 
killed all the troglodytes, whereby everybody and 
everything was destroyed, excepting a few of the better 
breed of asses ; after which came generations upon gen- 
•ftrations of idolaters, Digger-Indians, Dutchmen flying 
with long pipes in their mouths, wealthy Jews with 
jewels in every pocket, scissor-grinders, and priests who 
employed their leisure hours in grinding the faces of 
the poor. This will account for the exceedingly thm 
and sharp expre.ssion wliich envious po<;r people auda- 
ciously turn toward the rich and comfortably rotund.” 

For an hour and more the first sage thus discoursed. 
Tears filled the eyes of many Hubopolitans when he 
had finished. But there immediately arose another and 
much older magi, with huge glasses shielding his bril- 
liant eyes ; he had a long white board, and snowy curls 
falling in high-art about his broad shoulders. lie said : 

Although the story you liave just heard is strange and 
transcendental, yet it is as nothing compared with what 
I have to relate. If it be the pleasure of this sagacious 
company, I will immediately begin my story, which, 
with your indulgence and permission, I will call, 
“ Steps of Belief ; or. Rational Christianity Maintained 
against Atheism, Free Religion, and Romanism.” On 
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hearing these strange words, there was a sirnultaneona 
movement among all the sages and guests. Several 
opened their months extremely wide, as if to yawn ; 
all with one accord crossed tlieir legs in an opposite 
direction ; then tlioy sat bowed down with thought 
while tliey listened to the story of the second sage. 

Thus concluded the first interview. In private conference the nar- 
rator assured me that the Diakka country in the Siimmerland was 
poiDulated with persons in every grade of society, and from every 
part <'f the world. He acknowledged, in answer to a question 
of mine, that while many Diakka were proud and high-minded, their 
groat intelligence was of an exceptiouiii character, being associated 
with imposture, deception, and delusion. Next morning he came 
again and related 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND SAGE. 

“ 1 was born,” began the wise man, “ of rich but 
honest parents. My grandfather was one of the most 
famous ministers in tlie land of Notsob. Observing that I 
possessed a tenacious cxcitalility and great quickness 
of perception, my family, with wonderful prodigality 
of means, procured for me many famous savans who 
taught me science, the fine arts, and all knowledge of 
the basis, precepts, and compreliciisive principles of our 
religion. Religion, however, absorbed all my thoughts, 
and in the presence of the most learned and gifted, 
1 resolved to leave the credo of my forefatliers and 
make a journey into tlie country of Monotlieopolitans, 
not far from No-Man’sdand on the shore of the great 
Sea of Atheism, wliicli by many strangers is imagined 
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to be a far grcafcr waste of water than the Asphaltniri 
Lake covering Sodom.” 

While tlie Second Sage was tlins speaking, a noise of 
many voices was heard at the door. The beautiful lady 
of the house hastened to see wliat was happening; 
when the name of the Grand President of the free religi- 
ous magi was announced ; at wliich many sages and the 
chief prophetesses arose from tlie cushioned sofas, 
and witli graceful genuflections (talking and whispering 
were both proliibited), and thus all in silence welcomed 
tlie formidable Master. There was no shaking of the 
house as by an earthquake, neither were there peals on 
peals of thunder, nor did the fierce lightning flash 
athwart the sky. No sooner were all seated wdth one 
knee resting upon its fellow, and as quickly as the 
metal and glass and like harnesses over each pair of 
eyes were once more properly adjusted, than the distin- 
guished sage continued in these words : 

‘‘Arrived among the monotheopolitans, 1 set about 
using the qualities of earnestness and industry which I 
had inherited, and soon became noted and courted 
by the respectable and influential. My intellect was 
naturally eclectic and aggressive, and never suffered the 
least inconvenience by maintaining that two contradic- 
tory propositions are both true and both false. My 
mentally acrobatici fame went before me, and which- 
ever way 1 travelled, whether forward or backward, or 
from side to side, I was sure to be accosted with saluta- 
tions of joy, and rouroached with wavering from the 
faith of my fathers. 
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One day a great Minister from the vast and rich 
country of the Polytlieopolitans, (which is tlie kingdom 
sought bj all pilgrims from the land of I>ndda and tlio 
Orient), insisted tha* I should then and there relate 
the outline of my journej’ings. ‘Religion,’ said I to 
him, ‘consists of an indefinite something which we wil. 
calJ spirit, which is rational Christianity, as opposed to 
tliO romantic or catholic Letter which killeth ; step by 
ste]>,’ said I to the learned querist, ‘ I travelled from 
theim?Tiensc objective country of the Letter to the imper- 
ishable siilqeetive land of tlicSjurit; but in eiiteriiig 
the land of Spirit, I was compelled to run hazardous 
risks, when journeying from No>Man’s-laiid vdierein 
exists sure Theism, to One-Maii’s-land, wherein abidoth 
pure Atheism, and thence to Rich-Man’s-land, wherein 
is found poi)ular Protestantism ; but, Heaven be ])raised ! 
here at last 1 am in the country of reverence, faitli, 
obedience, gratitude, hope, and love — the rich and non- 
immortal land of the monotheopolitans.’ ” 

The sage was here interru])tcd by a white-haired 
pro])]ietess, who asked, — “ Pi’^y, Bir, how is it that the 
citizens of your wealthy land arc numbered among the 
non-immortal ? ” 

“ .Because wo utterly refuse t:> search with our five 
senses for signs and symbols. Evidence through Bud- 
distic materialities we will not receive. Sucli gods as 
houses, stones, images, talking horns, tipping’ tables, 
^vriting on the arm, ghosts of dead men ! ! our citizens, 
with their extremely tenacious excitabilities in the most 
cultured parts of the brain, reje(*.t such signs of im 
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mortal life. Wherefore it is granted unto us that we 
die perfectly dead at the end and thus achieve the 
whole purpose of our present being.” * 

At tliis saying all the sages with one accord lifted the 
inetal-aiid-glass hainpei*s from before their eyes. Then 
tliey crossed their legs over to the other side ; while not 


* A writer in the Day Breah^ issued February 7, 1873, meets this 
point, thus : That the educated materialists of the Caucasian race 
cannot arrogate to themselves a monopoly of thought on the material 
plane, may bo gathered from the valuable narrative of the hero of 
the day, Mr. 11. M. Stanley, in his book, lately published, “ How I 
Found Livingstone.” The following replies to Mr. Stanley, from a 
black man of the land of Mgogo, are so like the style of argument 
held by some of his Caucasian brothers, that we are led to the con- 
clusion that we are all more or less in a state of infancy, and that 
there are two classes of opinions the opposite of ejich other all the 
world over : each class much alike everywhere, the only difference 
being in the greater art of putting an opinion attained by the higher 
or more educated races. 

Here is the dialogue between Mr. Stanley and a Mgogo man : 

“ Who do you suppose made your parents ? ” 

“ W'hy, Mulungu, white man.” 

“ Well, who made you ? ” 

“ If God made my father, God made me, didn’t he ? ” 

That’s very good. Where do you suppose your father is gone to, 
now that he is dead ? ” 

“ The dead die,” said he solemnly, “ they are no more. The sul- 
tan dies — he becomes nothing ; ho is then no better than a dead dog, 
ho is finished, his words arc finished — there are no words from him. 
It is true''hB added, seeing a smile on my face, “the sultan be- 
comes nothing. He who says other words is a liar. There 1 ” 

“ Then he is a very great man, is he not ? ” 

“ While ho lives only; after death he goes into the pit, and there 
■ no more to be said of him than of any other man.” 
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a few caressed their knees and combed their beards with 
their nervous fingers; meanwhile all participated in 
smiling ineffably into the very eyes of the Grand Presi- 
dent, whose face seemed pale and furrowed with 
mingled emotions of gratitude, doubt, joy, and despair. 
(The narrator here mentioned the lofty absurdity of 
the reasoning which denied at once his own existence 
and the world which he had but just left behind 
him !) 

\iid yet the second sage proceeded: ‘‘Eeligion, 
wherever you find it, as far as it goes, is always one 
and the same ; and this pleasing aspiration called ^ im- 
mortality,’ has little to do with its progressive develop- 
ment or apj)]i cation to life. A Mussulman is governed 
by a religious ])hilosophy as high as the cultured j*ation- 
alists of Notsob. The [)oet Shiraz, the famous llatiz 
of tbe Orient, taught the golden rule in tliese appealing 
lines: 

“ ‘ Leam from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe ; 

Free, like yon rock, from base, vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side ; 

Mark where you tree rewards the stony ^howor 
With fruit noctarious, or the balmy flower ; 

All nature cries aloud, shall man do loss 
Than, heal the smiter and the railer bless ? ’ 

Thus,” the sage continued, “ the unity of the spirit of 
religion is apparent through all the letters and organi- 
zations with whicli it ina,y perchance be encompassed.” 

At this moment one distinguished Huhopolitan, a 
scholar and a man gifted in the lore of the transceU' 
2 * 
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deiitalists, declared himself dissatisfied. He said it waa 
“an insupportable misfortune to be so spij’itiial, so 
filled with the riches of eonser\'ativo forces and cone 
lati ^*0 .uibjectivities, as not to inherit an immortal exist- 
ence. Cries of alariri should l)e raised. For one, I 
must bo permitted to believe that my ^ aspiration for 
immortality’ is somewhat more inherent and pro})he1ic 
(]ian tlie noble sage would have me tliinlc. My owm 
j<>i>gi]igs teach me tliat the ‘ idea’ ot living after death 
is not to be eliminated by cultivation of my intellectual 
powers. 1 am far too devotedly in 1(jvc with God to 
adiiiit tliat, in my constitution, lie has cunningly fixed 
a, ilattery and a deception, wliicb continually whisp(;rs 
that ‘I shall iK^ver die,’ but whlcli by the processes of 
ti'ue culture, and tliroiigb generations of time, shall 
n(‘vertbeless bo eliminated from my mind, and at last 
j*cjof*l,(5d, even as an inluu’ited and foolish superstition.*’ 
The a>ss(anl)lago lunv began to resemble a council of 
war. A disturbing influence like the disoi'der of Herod 
lillerc'd through the feelings of the learned men. One 
(>r the moat agreeable and the sw^eetest of tlie propli- 
eb^saes, wlio looked enough perfect to be the wife of 
( 'msai', raised lior eycbj'ows and (bin, and opened 
lun* winsome mouth airl said: “ The son of the high* 
priest fldioiada, wdiose name was Zaehariah, was or- 
dicred by a rTewdsh King to be stoned to death in the 
temple, simply because that prophet had bravely given 
good (jonnael to the people and to the Xing. Zachariali 
thus suffered for saying things not agreeable, for 
]U'i>pliesying heavy punishments to befall those who 
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did wickedly. And now, it seems, bec'.aiise a sago tells 
Jiis story without flattering our vanity or approving 
our pleasing sentinionts, lie U, forsooth, to be stoned to 
death by tlie spiritualists who feel an affront! ” 

Here tlie prophetess smoothed lier winkled front and 
composed herself with matronly reserve and dignity. 
And for a time no one opened his mouth. Presently 
slm resumed: “We stumble over the ground because 
it is 7U'W ground. We see before us new difliculties at 
the opening of every now path. We arc confronti'd 
with two new questions. One is call(‘d Materialism, 
the other, Sr)iritnalism. The*, first ])!a(H'S supreme 
authority in matter and force; the cither in an indefi- 
nite sonuithing, call it what you will, say ‘Spiritual 
Manifestations.’ Jn the sc.heme of )>rogress it is but 
natural to exixict the ignorant to look u])on miracles 
as the divine crede.ntialh, ev(‘n as a stT]_)ent, a calf, 
a cro(* 0 (lile, or as a shell full of graven images may 
stand r<‘rso many gods and intelligtmt provideiu'cs in 
the land of the heatln'ii. Fei* one I quite agree with 
the sage, and haik gladly forward to the day when 
from my imagination tlie sentimental longing for ]>er- 
sonal immortality will he eliminated.” 

All at ()nc(i four men stood up to speak. One a[)- 
peared like a shipwrecked kiug, or like an astrologer 
1‘eeently nictovered from a des(^rt island, or a spec! mem 
d<*rvish, or perchance a mendicant friar of Eiii’ope. 
(The narrator remarked, aside, that he liimself mixed 
and irinddled uj) this man's thoughts.) Tlie appciaranec 
of this learned man caused the (others who had arisen 
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fco return to tlieir former places. At this he made a 
low how in token of thanks for their obliging luaiiiiers 
toward him. 

“ Speaking of horses,” he began, “ a thought struck 
me that there is a kinship between men and horses, or 
rather between mankind and the docile brutes who 
serve us ; and it occurred to me that I may have been 
a horse myself, orratlier, when I am driving and wliip- 
ping a liorse, that I may be driving and whipping some 
very dear friend of mine who died years ago; and it 
also occurred to me tliat it should be unlawful to abuse 
a dumb beast, inasmuch as one and the same spirit fills 
a man and the animal, and a wrong done to the one is 
a wrong committed against the other. This doctrine of 
Metempsychosis is no proof of my mental unsoundness,” 
he continued ; “ here is transmigration argued by a 
•learned law-giver, Avho showeth that my mind is not 
necessarily insane because of iny belief. This belief is 
what is known as metempsychosis, w^hich, simply stated, 
is a speculation as to the destiny of the soul after death, 
and is urged as an evidence of the insanity of the speaker. 
To no human being has been given the positive knowl- 
edge of an existence after death. The instincts of the 
Inn nan mind prompt us to believe, or at least to hope, 
that, although there may be a death of the body, yet 
that there is an intellectual or spiritual part of our nat- 
ure which survives in some form or other. But, in a 
logical sense, there is no major premiss of knowledge ; 
it is, to all of us, either a matter of specuLation, or a 
belief, based on the religious doctrines or tenets which 
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we accept. Tlie world is divided into many sects, each 
sect presenting a creed more or less different, as to a 
future state. This very doctrine, metempsychosis, as 
shown in my case, has been believed in by Pythagoras, 
Plato, and others of the ancient philosophers and sages 
of the East, and even in modern times by intellectual, 
wise, and good men, and is at this day accepted by a 
larger portion of the human race on the globe at large 
than that which reject it. Moreover, if a Court is to 
ascribe insanity to a man, or a class of men constituting 
a sect, on account of liis or their opinion or belief as to 
a future state, and a particular sect had, in fact, at- 
tained to a real knowledge of the future, the logical de- 
duction would necessarily be that a major portion of 
mankind, comprised in all other and different sects, 
were of unsound mind, or monomaniacs on that sub- 
ject. 

“Now,” he continued, “the good man Jehoshaphat, 
who was once a great king, and who was most myste- 
riously succeeded by his son, Jehoram, and who was en- 
tombed in royal style in Jerusalem, might have been a 
better man, notwithstanding he had faithfully imitated 
many of tlie actions of David, if he had never planned 
a oattle, ate fresh meat, whipped a horse, smoked segars, 
or imbibed immense quantities of Old Kentucky. My 
conclusion therefore, is: be kind to animals, because 
they may be our relatives.” 

With these words the shipwrecked king, who had 
the look of a sheikh, regained his seat on the sofa. 
Notwithstanding all the care exercised by the magi, yet 
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two of them and tlio prophetess smiled a smile that wap 
a coiisiderable distance across. But the Great Presi- 
dent did not smile, neither did he longer remain seated, 
blit made a motion signifjnng his wish to be heard. 
Wherefore you will ])ow read the 

STORY OF THE THIRD SAGE. 

the narrations so far have greatly excited your 
wonder,” he began, “ then your amazement will know 
no bounds when you sliall hear what I have to relate. 
At some things said here I have been excessively 
astonished, and I confess that in every word 1 have 
found cither hint or fact, by which I may derive 
wisdom. But I have exalted my sails and put to sea too 
many times to be alarmed by rolling billows or flashing 
tem])(‘sts. I entreat you all, both prophetesses and 
magi, to hear what I have to say.” 

Phe sages looked inquiringly at each other, and the 
women seemed uneasy, as if they were about to hear 
some un])leasant intclligenee ; but they all took a 
difhu'ent hitch in their chairs, looked up good-naturedly 
through their spectacles, and thus signilied their readi- 
ness to listen. 

Three days intervened. On the morning of the fourth day, “ David 
Exodus” — alias “Loga”~alias “Boston John” — alias “ Wm. Ih'ury 
Cam) ridge ” — reapjieared with his ]>ure Oriental features, rather 
dark visage, olive complexion, lu'ight piercang eye, twinkling with 
euhtlewit; and immediately there entered the room a girl full of 
the fr<^'<}iness and lovelin(iss of childhood ; her light golden hair in 
profusion curling around the forehead and ilowing in wavy ringlets 
over her rounded ntick and shouldc'rs ; a fae(i beautiful with laughing 
dimples; luu* aU-ractivc countcjiauoe delicately veiled with au ex- 
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prosflion of sin^ ilar tendcmesR ; a graceful and hcalfc)}y beauty in 
hor every gesture and bodily movement. This saving vangel, Jiis 
redeeming guardian, looked at him for a moment, tlicii sirelehed onL 
}ier hand yearningly toward him, v/hich he tenderly covered wiin 
hib own, his eyes speaking volumes of love and gratitude. It w:. s 
not consistent at that moment to ask liiin l o let me nndcrsijand tiu 
oijject of her appearance by his .ude But 1 had a ooindction 
(subsequently contirnu'd) that her inlluence ui)oij him was that o.f 
truth and love exerted upon a mind abandont'd to self-gratification 
in trifling with what millions of earthly minds deem sacred, sad, and 
momentous. He proceeded as follows ; — 

SPKKOIl OF THIC qillRD SAGE. 

forefathers,” he bei^an, were ministers of our 
holy religion. So were all my foremothers also minis- 
ters. These ministered unto their hnsbaiuls, even as 
the latter ministered unto the peo])le ; and in me you 
observe the combined administrations of the wliole line 
of ministering ministers. 

Notwitljstaiidlng all these disadvantages, 1 have in- 
herited the trait of strict honesty ; and ahaig with much 
tliat is aristocratic, and exclusive, i find in mo a strong 
teiideiicy to personal freedoicf and hoiiorahifj ind(‘pen- 
dence. All my misfortunes have arisen from this teii- 
(lemw, which, in th(i face of a proud aiicesl i*y, and 
against the wishes of living relatives and many famous 
men in the ministry, I have spared no pains to gratify. 
Ministers, as you are very well aware, arc bom with a 
veil over their faces. They al.so inhfu'it spectacles, 
wife, children, houses, and lands; lienee they arc half- 
blind at birth, and see things thi’oiigh their delicate im- 
aginations, as if peering ‘ througli a glass darkly.’ The 
highest Pisgah peak is the point where .belf-anniliilatioi) 
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is evolved from their inner conscionsness. This was 
my first misfortune.” 

The sage here turned slightly pale and trembled 
Yet he continued his address, thus : “ As I look back 
to my first sermon, it seems almost a dream, full of 
great lights and various shadows, which show the pict- 
ure in all its complex beauty and uncertainty. Al- 
though a minister, 1 had resolved upon freedom of 
conscience, individuality of character, and a life con- 
secrated to the service of humanity. Of this resolve 
the basis was honesty, and in laying this corner-stone 
all my troubles began. People full of self-indulgences 
being rich and in my best-cushioned pews just before 
the altar, expect a preacher, whose large salary they 
pay, to wink at their faults and tickle their vices. 
Again, these wealthy occupants of the choice seats near 
the pulpit, with line susceptibilities and a pampered 
appetite of excitement, can forgive impropriety, but 
not diilness. One day I drew a low-water line of 
morals in the great metropolis. So long as my i*emarkf^ 
were abstract, the rich and proud listened with respeci 
and admiration. They looked like lambs beneath a 
visitation of eloquence and New England culture. 
Presently, however, I ventured to apply conclusions, 
and instantly tfxeir eesthetic taste was minus quality, a 
complete mo]*al indifference laid broadly upon every 
face, and in five minutes the sweetest and choicest 
flowers of my congregation appeared like lethargic ar- 
tists of the mediseval ages. 

A«*ain, one dny I drew a lew-water line of social 
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life in the modern Sodom. A crusader, or a Puritan in 
tlie days of perpendicular virtue, could not have more 
disenchanted the questions of love and matrimony. I 
pictured the vulgarization of marriage which prevailed 
under the name of true affection between the sexes 
Instantly my hearers lost all their boasted spiritual in- 
sight; they complained that I had overheated tlie 
family oven. Instead of acknowledging the abounding 
ignorance, blindness, folly, sin, and wretchedness, they 
professed next day to be more than half-pleased because 
the public scribes published my discourse as in advo- 
cacy of Fi-ee Love ! 

“ Now, speaking of evolving from one’s inner con- 
sciousness, I have some ‘eliminations,’ some ‘inspii*a- 
tions,’ some full-fledged ‘ conclusions,’ which have come 
^o mo over oceanic thoughts and infinite feelings ; one 
is the smoking out of ^orthodox doctrines concerning 
the Saviour of mankind. No spiritual insight can dis- 
cei'ii a historical Jesus as essential to religion. Love 
descends and broods with infinite tenderness over the 
wants, sins, and sorrows of humanity. It is simply 
dramatic to suppose all the blessings of God bestowed 
in the fol’in of one man. Poets, artists, astrologers, 
may favor specialism. A thousand varied charms hang 
(,n tlie religious I’osary of unreasoning mind. No 
sage, however, can maintain in his inner consciousness 
a permanent faith in an historical saviour. The deeper 
the piety, the ])i*ofounder one’s sense of the celestial in 
man’s nature, the more superficial and untenable this 
belief in the piiesily doctrines of salvation. So I have 
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‘ eliminated ’ tlio liistorical Jesus from true psychology 
and religion. And while I was about it, I let the idea 
of personal immortality go by the board ; regarding it 
as a sentiment very sweet and fascinating in itself, hut 
hardly {esthetic, rather (irude, utterly useless, except as 
<'i snlijec.tive enchantment, and worthless to one wholly 
born again in free religion.” 

An expression of great pain and bitter grief covered 
the face of a sage who sat to the left of the speakei*. 
Ilis feelings were terribly macerated. He seemed t(j 
choke and to swallow with diffimilty like one stric'keu 
with an Egyptian plague. Zad(jk the liigh-pricst could 
not have shot hardc^r looks at the projdict of Solomon’s 
niotlior. And the ]>roj)het Nathan could not have vis- 
ually slabbed Benaniah, the ca])tain of the guai'ds ; and 
yet the distressed sage did nothing with liis hands, but 
widely opened his moutli, and asked: ^‘J^irdon me, oli 
minister and sago and the son of a minister, if ynx 
swear hy Almighty (iod, and in the ju'osfUK^e of these 
veiieruble sages hero assembled (to say iiolhing of the 
pro[>lietcsscs wlio grace this meeting with their perf inni‘d 
})r(;sen('.e), that you do not want to Ihe after death ?” 

Timorously then the Great President i*e})lie(l : “ What 
is the use of it? We have more talents than we can 
justly use here. And of the many talents we liavo mid 
use lierc, most of them ])erisli before we Ix'conio old; 
and, as for myself, T frankly confess that I do not see 
progress aliead ; only decay of one’s powers, and pos- 
Kihly imbecility at the end of life’s jonrney.” 

At this remark, the sage wdio Jiad before spoken 
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Becmecl bniitteu with a more distressing plague tlian 
before, llis mouth opened helplessly like one in a fit. 
his liaiids tumbled down at his sides, his legs straight 
ened out insoreueh that his feet tonclicd tlie broeadc 
garment of a spectacled projdietess seated before him, 
and for all the world he resembled Hiram, w'ho was of 
the tribe of Naplitali, and who (jonstructed for Solomon 
two pillars of brass. This modej*n Jliram, of the tribe"* 
of Notsobiaiis, closed his mouth sufficdentlj to articulate 
tl esu words, addi’cssed to the great and learned sage 
■)’et standing: “ Sir, do ^^ou not know that commuiiica* 
lion with the inhabitants of the eternal world has been 
going on all around you for tw'entv-five years? And 
can yon, as an honest man, as a noble sage and a biiTli- 
right minister of a free religion, deny that you have 
any knowledge of these deinonsi rations ? ” . 

The (ireat President then advanced a step or two, 
and holding his right liand over tli(i old sage’s Iiead, 
whi('h was bowed low witli big thoughts, rejdied: 

Still, again, must we come hack to the use of it. Tlie 
main objection to com muni (gating with spirits, so-called, 
is that it tends to sap the foundation of j>ersonal (diar- 
a(*f er, and to heget loose habits of weak de])endeiice upon 
the feelings and judgments of others. It is wiser, in 
the light of Free Religion, to obtain evolutions from 
one’s own inner eons(uousness than to get messagt^s 
from spirits. It were better for the millions to rely 
upon their own indi\idnal judgments than to depend 
upon the guidance of any other being, human or angel, 
finite or infinite*.” 
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Ilcre a nieek-eyed, 80stbetic, Moses-looking guest Id 
terrupted with the question: “Do you believe in 
prayers, sir? Do you trust iu a superiutending and 
protecting Providence ? What do you pray for at fu- 
nerals ? What efficacy in praying for consolation when 
in trouble? Petitions and supplications, seekings and 
thanksgivings, I have heard from your lips in prayer- 
time. What do you mean by such a service ? Do you 
pray to and supplicate, and invoke the protection and 
superintendence of, nothing but your own inner con- 
sciousness ? ” 

Many of the si»ectacled prophetesses seemed mightily 
displeased at the impudent behavior of the interrogator. 
Tliey threw out their chins in a mood of defiance, min- 
gled with a dogmatic freedom of conscience peculiar to 
Notsobians. Many seemed unjust towards man, and 
unmindful of the eternal life they had received from 
God; but they said not a word ; although one, more 
impressible tlian tlie rest, who resembled Lot’s wife in 
tlie expression of lier countenance, looked daggers at 
the meek interrogator ; then she suddenly turned red 
in the face, as if about to die with choked utterance. 

But tlie Great President stood his ground like King 
Pharaoh when the water of the Bed Sea was up to his 
armpits. To him the Spiritualists were nothing more 
than a flying army running headlong out of the Egypt 
of orthodoxy, and bound for a terrible life of wander- 
ing in the great wilderness of graven images, golden 
calves, jumping mediums, and tables of stone loaded 
sumptuously with meats and viands from strange lands 
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beyond tlie sea. Yea, verily, the spiritualists (lie 
thought) are indeed Israelites fleeing from bondage to 
(*rceds ; and for tiiis reason he (the President) could 
not and did not condemn them ; but he reproached 
them because they insist upon going rashly after signs 
and wonders, even rushing through the divided sea of 
science, in order to evade the supreme authority of the 
inner consciousness. 

An inward lamentation suddenly came to his deliv- 
ormicc. He seemed like a husbandman who went forth 
R) sow in the winter time whoii tlio fields would not 
receive the seed. So he was immediately determined 
to utter no word more in tliat assemblage. Wliereupou 
A necromantic woman, who claimed the power to bring 
up the sculls of the dead, announced that at her house 
the sages would find welcome, and that for snch as 
were of inquiring mind, who wished truth for the use 
and benefit of humanity, she would gladly endeavor to 
manifest indisputable signs that angels wore once onr 
earthly friends. The narrator stealthily accepted the 
necromantic woman’s invitation. But many who had 
worn sacerdotal garments, and who had pitched their 
camps over against the mountains of lestlielic cnltnrc 
and popularity, I’cfused even to thank tlie woman for 
h(‘,r voluntary kindness. So now, tliorefore, lenviiig 
the sages of Kotsob, we will listen to the story of tlie 
necromantic woman. 

CURIOUS HCJENKS IN NOTSOU. 

Our way to the residence of the mysterious lady 
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iiccoBsitated that our feet nliould pass 1)y the shore of 
the beautiful poud (called by the i i nag i native, “lake- 
let”) which lies trauquilly in the midst of the city. 
There was a curiously decorated fountain whicli show- 
ered its waters towards the rising sun ; the wind blow- 
ing at that inoinent from the great West, which, at 
this liour of the day, frequently haj)pons in Notsob. 

hTow, although the narrator was abundantly absoi*bed 
by the I^hcenician-like einbcllishinents of the fountain, 
which the waters gracefully placed over and around, he 
failed not to hear mentally tlie voice of one just arrived 
fi'om tlie iKiigliborlng town, known as the city of the 
Ibndvcr Pyramid. In the language of persuasi(m ])e- 
culiai’ to citizens of that noted town of the i-cnovvned 
Charles, lie politely thus addressed the narrator : 

“ Sfr, if it l)e agrcca])le to you, this hour is appointed 
by the authorities in ebarge to exhibit the great cyvd>a- 
laui mundl^ wbieli in Caml>ridgian dialect signifies the 
biggest ^ Drum of the World.’ ” 

If this man bad ])eoii the renowned son of Molo, 
namely, Appolonius liimsolf, his speoeli could not lia\e 
exerted great (t sediK'tivc^ ])o\ver. JJc was ex(*eeding1y 
learned in philosopliy, knowing well bow to lay bare 
the wojvls s])okcn by enemies and simple fools ; witli 
divine sldil lie exposed perfidionsness ; and with the 
fire of bis Mu-atli melted and solved the chains wbieli 
Avicked calumnies bad forged on every liand. This 
man’s mind entertained a divine rage against fueetioua 
triiling ivith truth; against current hypocrisy, super- 
fooleries ; and against fashionable lies lie was easily 
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roused to gigantic opposition ; so that in the provinces 
of Notsoi), and indeed Uiroughont the Avliole country, 
liis 1‘Cputation wa^ cstablibh.cd for rliytliinical flow of 
words, studded with adjectives whicli sliould be un- 
epcakablc, and willi expletives which did not add to llie 
strength and (‘leaJTiess of his argiiinentations. It is re- 
markable, nevertheless, what ]»ower this man, when 
S])caking in publii;, sends through vast multitudes, like 
unto a flash of liglitning which at once tills a great tem- 
ple ^/ith burning lamps. He had abstracted a cour- 
ageous nature like a soldier, aiul an engimsliko mind, 
frojii his father ; hence lie feared not to invite the nar- 
j*ator to visit tlie great .Drum of the World ; neitlier did he 
lack language wherewith to describe the instrument, 
the volume of its sound, nor the remarkable ejections oi 
its noises among the inhabitants.* 

When about to start for the immense house of sounds 
that was built and set apart for the Drum, we were 
accosPai by another citizen — one like unto Marcus An- 
tonins, a man who (in his own estimation) had never 
gone astray from science and truth, but had faithfully 
loved his neighbors’ wives more than riidies or the 
}>leasures of I’oligion. lie opened his mouth smilingly, 
and (without knowing it!) unto the narrator said: — 

“Am I mistaken, sir, in imagining that you dislike 
))oinpous shows ” 

The narrator (as is his wont), replied not a word, but 

* The reader will keej) in i»is juemory u11 the time that a Diakka ia 
certain to consider liimKeU “invited” to go with any one to any 
place where there yceins a good opening for tricks and fim. 
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with his ejes plainly said : “Upon deliberation, O An- 
tonins, I would infinitely rather sit by the fountain of 
water that runs perpetually in the midst of the city.” 

But the first man, who came from the town of the 
uarrow-waisted Pyrnmid, at this moment, felt uncom- 
monly starved for a fight with the intruder.* A red- 
ness of rage in a moment dishonored his commanding 
features. “ By the gods of Adelphi ! ” said he, with 
•boldness and madness — “Do you not know, sir, that 
this traveller (the narrator) just from the city of the 
Wilderness, is circumcised, and is therefoie galled to 
the quick by this uncalled-for interference ? ” 

Antonins deserved to be admired for his self-control 
and great prudence while smarting under this bitter as- 
sault. His reply was : “And has it then come to pass 
that no person can enter our city of crookednesses with- 
out being allured into houses consecrated to big Drums 
and musical Monsters ? f Such barbarities,” he contin- 
ued, “ would have made the gods of wisdom and good 
manners blush even into the richest principalities of 
Solomon.” 

Fortunately, at this moment, a learned savan, who 
had written the “ Bible of the Ages,” approached, and 
i]iagician-like, changed the conversation. He was just 
come from the congregation of virtuous mothers and 
matronly virgins, who were neither atheists nor man- 
haters as the priests had perfidiously ])romulgated ; but 

* This feeling to get np a fight with no provocation, is a trick of 
the intermeddling Diakka. 

f The Great Gilmore Jubilee was at this time held in Bostoo. 
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the truth was that they had assembled themselves on 
the pinnacles of history, crying, with voices running 
over with persuasions and thveatenings, thus : A voice 

from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the 
four winds, a voice against the Nation’s Capitol and the 
Legislatures; a voice against the Senators and Hepre- 
sentatives, and a voice against the whole male portion 
of the world’s population!” The learned and just- 
minded author of tl»e Ihblc of the Ages related liowthc 
lamentations of the beauriful women had a melancholy 
I’cfrain — “ Woe, woe to ourselves, unless the Senators give 
us the sixteenth amendment!” Nor did they hesitate 
to foreshadow the utter overthrow of the Republic, 
if the law-givers did not repent and turn from their 
loaves and fishes, and at once give political liberties to 
the virgins of Notsob ; even to all living w’omcn whose 
foremothers had originated the ])0})ulations, working- 
women wJio had fed and spanked tlio boys who, as men, 
all now pompously assert their manhood and their ex- 
clusive mastership — the same being a disgrace to the 
asses which had the honor to be mentioned in the most 
ancient of Scriptures, one of which was owned by Rev. 
Dr. Baal am. 

Hearing of these things as related by the trustworthy 
savan aforementioned, it was immediately proposed by 
the first courageous man, who came from the town of 
the Pyramid of Bunker (and it was also agreed by the 
second })erson who was like Antonins of old), tliat we 
four should turn aside from the gardens and fountains 
ill the midst of the city, and from the house of the 
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Drum of the World, and from the super-barn eons tem- 
ple dedicated to the magicians of song, and to the for- 
eign demoniacs of instrumental sounds, and proceed 
straightway to the forum of tlic three liilJs, called by 
the Notsobians the Temple of Tremont;' wherein, ac- 
cording to the report of the writer of the Dible of the 
Ages, the husbandless wives of the provinces, and the 
virtuous mothers of ungrateful young men, and the cult- 
ured virgins in spectacles, who wished all men in the 
lake of Asphalt! tis, were assembled on the prodigiously 
high pinnacles of human histoiy, crying — “ Woe, woe to 
man — to man — to manKIND ! ” The narrator politely 
assured the three men, mcntall}^, thus: Your propo- 

sition is most agreeable to me, I can assure you ; but 
are we not now on the straight way which leadeth to 
the necromantic woman, whose wondei-ful story we each 
have promised to hear ? ’’ 

Immediately each mind began to argue and to answei 
the narrator that such a thing as “ a straight way ” was 
not known to the oldest inhabitant of Notsob ; and 
they all aflirmed, with much courtesy and more sidewise 
laughter, that it would be quite as easy to find the w'o- 
man’s habitation if one should travel a mile or two in any 
direction among the mysterious labyrinths of the city. 

Being thus persuaded, the narrator committed his 
soul to the keeping of the Virgin Son, who, according 
to the traditions of eastern natives, was born of a 
woman who had had several children before the idea of 
being a virgin took full command of her religious as- 
pirations. 
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LAMENT OF THE WOMEN OF WOE. 

On entering Uio foriiin of the three hills, called by 
the populace, the Temple of Tremoiit, wc sa\V seated in 
the cAiair of Order, the white-haired and digniiied 
Epaphroditns, the renowned William — deliverer of the 
Africans from generations of servitude and sorrow. 

On his left sat a wedded virgin, of compact figure 
and agreeable face, beaming with modesty and adorned 
with a look ef intelligence, called, in tlic traditions of 
Notsob, the Stone ’’ ; which embodiment many of tho 
learned assert is the identical relic of ancient days — the 
stone hewn out of a huge mountain, celebrated for its 
many Black-welk—the very granite rock and founda- 
tion Stone which tlie builders at one time had tlio bound- 
less folly to I’eject. On the right of the most excellent 
and dignified Epaphroditns, whose duty was to keep 
order and call time, eat tho distinguished and graceful 
Virgin Juliana; and in a crescent row beyond were a 
number of extreme chronic feminine proprieties— chaste, 
}>urc, immaculate — wearing spectacles and long hair, 
and clothed in raiment as beautiful as were any robes 
ever worn by Ceres, who, in the discharge of her celes- 
tial duties and in the enjoyments of her equal rights, 
gave’birth and natural nourishment to that young scamp, 
the perfidious Bacchus of the renowned Mysteries. 

The male antiquities of Nolsob occupied the seats in 
Iho main body of the temple. Many of them appeared 
to have been born prior to the period at which proud 
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mothers attain to the age of virtue.* It was reinaik- 
able witli what precision of speecli and excellency of 
niainiers the beautiful women on either side of the ven- 
ci-able Epapliroditus conducted their discussions and 
likewise tlieinsclves. But there was one procurator 
tlierc, a male antiquityj who was given to very mucli 
exhortation, and with determined ambition to direct 
affairs for the women, who pulled the wii'es of trickery, 
and rolled the logs of time-serviiig policy, wherefore he 
was esteemed wortliy to be called captain of the Mace- 
donians of the great Occident. Swayed by this man, 
the women committed themselves in speech to many 
tern por i zing prop( )S i tion s. 

"‘We have seen,” said they, “a meteor in the East, 
claiming to be the star of this movement !” At w])i(*h 
speech all groaned aloud, as if in terrible pain, and as 
with one voice they all added — “A virgin shall con- 
ceive without sin, and bring forth without sin, and with- 
out sin the child shall grow to manhood, and then .he 
shall become llic deliverer of all women who shall be 
born after the death of his mother ! ” 

Now, hearing this outcry, without discerning the bear- 
ing thereof upon the question of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, tlih narrator stealthily pressed the courageous Sat- 
ui’iiiims, of the town of the Pyramid, and asked hini 
politely if he could not address the throne (rostrum), and 
thus get an outward eloquent explanation of so much 
inystej-ious confusion concerning virtue, virgins, chastity, 

* Aside the Dialdcasaid; “Some highly learned anthropologist! 
nssert this period to commence when childbearing is impossible.” 
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etc. And iininediatcly his voice broke fortli upon tlio 
congregation with a roaring inagn [licence. lie uttered 
many red-liot word^i, witli the strength of the lion, and 
with the threatening crash of the thunderbolt ; and yet 
the pith of his speech may be condensed into this already 
famous interrogation — “ Why is this thus? ” 

Whereupon the valiant Captain of the Macedonians, 
who might olso be called the chief weaver of politi(*.al 
webs, rose to his feet and demed everything, from the 
lepst lo the greatest. lie said that “ there was (and the 
narrator backed him) no confusion, no misunderstand- 
ing, no differences, no nothing^ but the sweetest and 
loveliest harmony” — all this, and no mistake! 

At this point, one of the male antiquities interrupted 
and cried to ‘‘ make a statement.” lie was ordered by 
the just Epaphroditus to take his scat. 

A woman of modest beaii ug then said : ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent : there is a strange woman in a distant heatli(*n 
city who claims to have tlie lead of Suffrage for Woman. 
She is a dangerous ])illar of lire by day, and not a 
model of moonshine by niglit. We have been driven 
from the Eden of respectability, notwithstanding our 
innocence, because the Social god of righteousness is 
bound to punish transgression. Our burden is heavy, 
and, owing to an original scantiness in the foundation 
of our charity, and in the garments of our loving-kind- 
ness, we are unable to bear up under this imputation of 
sin. If we were men it would be different, although it 
ought not to make any difference ; for the sin of vice 
should not be contined to women any more Ilian polit- 
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ical privileges and iramunities should belong to men 
exclusively. But the gods have otherwise decreed. 
Therefore we want to be universally recognized as the 
‘Virgins of Notsob, advocates of Woman’s Suffrage,’ 
with no afEnity for the afore-ineiitionod lieatbenish ad* 
venturess, who, inspired by her devilish ambition for 
position and power, is at once a disgrace to womankind 
and the acknowledged Queen of Hades, although bear- 
ing the first name of a great reigning Queen.” 

The excitement in the congregation became immedi- 
ately alarming. When he could bo heard, the venera- 
ble head man of Order — the Anti-Slavery Master Wil- 
liam — the same wdio was for thirty years the Deliverer 
of the exiled children of Africa, said: 

“ All this touches not the question. Whether a man 
is virtuous or not, or wdiether a man is sober or no^, is a 
matter not concerned in his recognition as a citizen, or 
in his right to the ballot. Neithcj-, therefore, ought 
questions of a purely personal character be foisted upon 
this meeting as bearing for or against the enfrauchise- 
ment of woman. Hence, in the honest opinion of the 
chairman, all who attempt to speak concerning these 
side-issues are out of order.” 

The prudence and moderation of Epaphroditns, not 
to speak of his righteousness and the wide humanity of 
his decision, served to allay the general excitement and 
apprehension. But the Notsoluan virgins unhappily 
manifested in their faces many vicioas qualities. Tliey 
had stoned the heathen woman, whoso Christian name 
was Victoria, but she Avas not yet dead ; wherefore the 
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sinless virgins yearned to inflict farther public punish 
inent, and it was exceedingly hard to restrain them. 

Now, however, tlie hour had come for the narrator to 
depart with the party for the house of the necromantic 
woman. lie was thus reluctantly obliged to turn his 
ba(ik upon the white-robed, eloquent women of Notsob. 
They had filled his heart of hearts with beauteous de- 
sires to become holier than any other ; for then he could 
in an instant detect sin in others, and feel himself au- 
thorized to calumniate, vilify, stone, and destroy. 

But hero we are already at the habitation of the mys- 
terious medium woman. We will enter, make our 
apologies for delay, and listen to her wonderful story. 
(The narrator will, now and then, slip in a word, to 
touch up the items in her memory.) 

STORY or THE NECROMANTIC WOMAN. 

Arrived at the circumscribed porch, the narrator im- 
pressed all present to give thanks for their deliverance 
from the serpentine ways and labyrinthian courts of 
the Oity of Notsob. After this solemn service, and not 
wishing to rush rashly upon the retirement of the mar- 
vellous woman, he influenced the party to linger and 
meditate long and un])rofltably in the reception room of 
her own hired habitation. While waiting thus, many 
guests, profound seekers for testy evidences, were 
ushered in from the city of serpentine ways. Present 
ly the ncc!*omaiitic lady herself, in simple garb, en- 
tered. She vrelcomed all our party with much gentle 
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grace, and with great handsomeness (»f manner, which 
was highly spoken of. 

Now it Aras incidentally manifested that each person 
had come to her upon the same mysterious and iindefin- 
able errand. They had come to witness signs and to 
procure testimony of their rigid to live forever! A 
mystei’ioiis court of probate was thus oj’ganizecl, ^vhere* 
in the “Will of the Almighty” was to be passed upon ; 
and the guests present, being cultured ladies and gentle- 
men, were both witnesses and associate judges of the 
validity of the last testament and becpiest of the un- 
knowji Testator. After the Notsobian burning gas- 
light within the room was toned down to a mellow 
haze, most congenial to lovers in the arms of enchant- 
ment, the lady suddenly yielded herself limp and 
thoughtless, and closed her eyes as in prayer. All 
present kept the sacred silence profound for a little 
time; which ^vas terminated by the 0])cning of the 
lady’s mouth, from which mechanically llowed the fol- 
lowing words ; 

You, each of you, seek to know of your immortality 
through tests and addresses from persons in the spirit 
world unknown to this medium. You would l:now^ 
each for himself, whether de[)arted spirits watch over 
you, daily and hourly. [The Diakka the 

narrator) being invisible, enjoyed the scene and tlio 
solving of this problem in tlie extreme.] We Avill give 
you tests and addresses, although it is important to re- 
member that the process of translation and transmission 
from the spirit world to yon necessarily modifies some- 
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thing, possibly more or less everything^ in the eomniuni- 
cation. Flowers and grain expand and ripen to perfec- 
tion under the glorious white rays of the sun. And 
yet e\ ei-y tiny pe^al of the flower, and every little pai-t 
of the expanding grain, in some degree modifies each 
burning ray that is transmitted from the so-called all- 
controlling sun.” 

Wliile the thoughtless and limp lady was thus spoah- 
ing, the room near the ceiling was suddenly enchanted 
by many interesting coLyred lights! Tlicse brilliant 
exhibitions, more dazzling to the imagination than the 
flaming lights of the unknown North, (in which the 
narrator had a finger !) were by the entranced lady re- 
ferred to — thus : 

“ Colors represent your spiritual development. Light, 
love, truth, purity, sincerity, wisdom have leaves and 
flowers of their own that s[)read forth with colors, dil • 
feriii^ in size and brilliancy, because they are repre- 
sentations and types of your individual feelings and 
conditions.” 

At this moment the lady, flooded with a dramatic 
force and purpose, pointed toward a robust stranger in 
the I'car of the room. “ Ca])tain Casey ! ” said she, 
with a startling tragical emphasis. The gentleman re- 
ferred to blushed a l)lazing red, and bowed lus head in 
alarmed silence. For six and twenty years,” she con- 
tinued, still dramatically addressing him, “ your path- 
way stretched across tke^ broad ocean. Your vessel is 

* The narrator declared to ihe author, in reply to a question, that 
he had nothing to do whatever with the formation of her senten jea 

a* 
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not swift, nor beautiful, bnt she is large and powerful ; 
othci'wise she could not have encountered unharmed 
the storms of jour last vo3"age; nor could you have 
outlived the dangerous icebergs and fields of floating 
ice off the banks ^>f New Foniidlaiid.” 

“ IViit : TKOK ! ” exclaimed the gentleman, who 
w^as a perfect stranger to the medium, and equally un- 
known to every other person present. 

“ When you were about a thousand miles from 
Queenstown, ca])tain,” she continued, “and in great 
anxiety because your vessel was leaking badly, did you 
not seem to hear the voice of your old commander. Cap- 
tain Coates, saying, ‘Helm hard aport — never fear’? 
And did you not obey the impression ? .Then did you not 
soon find and stop the leak between decks? And then 
did yon not sail out of all danger? And Avere you not 
successful to the end of your voyage ? ” 

“Captain Coates!” exclaimed the gentleman with a 
gleesome sliont — “Captain Coates! my mother’s only 
brother, who was my nncle, and best friend, commander 
of the gallant craft Tripoli^ the first vessel I took a 
voyage in — why, Capftiin ! are you really here present ? ” 

All listened for the medium’s reply. Not a word 
from the month of the necroiuantie lady! Sybilline 
silence prevailed for several minutes. At this point 
the Diakka touched off some lights on the walls of the 
room. Then she stretched forth her white hand, 
tremblingly, and pointed toAvards a dark-complexionedj 
Spanisb-looking gentleman, (very like a Diakka!) who 
sat in front and vei*y near her. “ Dr. Albert Morse ! ” 
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she said, addressing him familiarly, as thougli she had 
always known and loved him intimately. 

How do you lilce the tapestried divans in the pal- 
aces of the Viceroy? Yon did not know that yonr 
guardian angel went with you, did you?” 

Ill consequence of this speech tiie gentleman’s face 
turned suddenly white, like one overcome with aston- 
ic»hment ; but he quickly and firmly collected himself, 
and asked : “ Will the coiitrollintj intcllitcencc tender 
me the true name of my guardian in the spirit world ?” 

“ Fannie Galton ! ” immediately replied the limp lady. 
And, lo! the stranger straightway acknowledged that in 
his boyhood he did know a playmate bearing that name ! 

The lady of enchantment continued in those words: 
“ Immense rooms ; gorgeous furniture ; gold and silver 
decorations ; round silver tables trimmed with gems ; 
sweet sounds from constantly flowing fountains ; hun- 
dreds of waiting women in many-colored costumes; 
finest silk and glittering satin covering walls- and win- 
dows ; magnificence surrounded by ignorance and pov- 
erty; wealth and luxury, built upon a foundation of 
public taxation and superstition.” 

The dark-visaged gentleman, thus addi-essed, testified 
his supreme astonishment. And ho at once confessed 
that the mouth of the necromantic lady (her eyes during 
all this time remained closed) had spoken truly ; inas- 
much as he had been for 3^ears a resident of the East ; 
!ind had many times been admitted to the palaces of 
the Viceroy ; the a[)pearances and scenes in the rooms 
of which she had correctly described. “ My conversion 
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and delight,” he enthusiastically added, ^Svould be 
boundless, if the lady could but tell me where Miss 
Fannie Galton lived, and when she died.” 

At this moment the lady again stretched forth her 
hand, and, turning her perceptions interiorly towards 
the iiari-ator (invisible to eveiy other pair of eyes), her 
mouth said: ^‘You are thinking, and you want me to 
talk, concerning the mystery of sleep and dreaming.” 

Whom she was addressing, no guest present could 
form the least idea. Nothing could be more positive ! 
She was reading somebody’s very thoughts ! Strange 
sybil ! Thus they thought among themselves. 

“Unthinking people” • • • • (she proceeded 
dreamily and slowly to say) • • • • “are fright- 
ened • • • • evil imaginations picture a burning, 

blazing hell • * • * they go away • * * * or 
rather • • • • consign their enemies • • • • 
into everlasting punishment.” 

The narrator enjoyed and listened ; he prompted her 
a little more ; then she made this reply : “ The inhabit- 
ants of hell • • • • (speaking with hesitation) • • 

• • are ignorant, credulous, unhappy • • • • they 

live in wretched discord, and amid dire uncertainty 

• • • * They send confusion and falsities into 

our spiritual manifestations • • • • they entertain 

vicious opinions of human virtue ! ” * 

* The narrator confessed to the author that he quailed and was 
unhappy beneath this discourse; for it was the latest and freshest 
revelation of a place (the wilderness of the Diakka) which now he 
justly held in abhorrence. 
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‘^Wrangling egotists flourish in hell ! ” she energet* 
ically said: “ Worldly minded people live in hell ! Th« 
i:ypocrites make believe they are contended 1 Sleep is 
as bad as hell to those whose brains float in unasslini- 
lated gases ! Wakefulness in sleep is a worse hell than 
solid slumber during hours of apparent wakefumess. 
If the crystalloidal substance of the Pantarchy be not 
unity with thu dialized water held in suspension await- 
ing conversion, then the wakeful brain is dreaming of 
hell, and at such moments ordinary external infliience& 
communicate nothing worth reporting tlirough the sen- 
sory nerves to the hell that is blazing and boiling within. 
You may yearn for the heaven of hydrate of chloral, 
but the hell of deadly night-shade is your portion.” 

The narrator began to fear greatly that the locality 
named by the lady would seem to the audience to bo 
not far from the tranquil habitations of Notsob. The 
language and the topic were exceedingly obscure ; but 
the place referi-ed to, i.e.^ the country of the Diakka, 
needed no further cominenta/y or elucidation. The 
narrator said he felt that the eyes of the whole company 
^vere upon him, although he knew he was really invisi- 
ble. With grave apprehensions, therefore, he influ- 
enced tlie lady necromancer to say audibly whether slic 
could discern any of the friends of persons present in 
the aforementioned place?” 

yes ! ” she replied, quite too promptly to be agree- 
able to her listeners. “ A great uncounted multitude of 
your friends reside in hell 1 And what is remarkable 
is, that very many of those discordant characters fre* 
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qiiently visit aiid make sad work among the inhahitantg 
of Notsob.” 

Information of this alarming character was greatly 
more entertaining to the company than flattering to the 
feelings of the narrator. lie now began to think of 
Aristoboliis, the same tliat was tlie first Jewish king 
after the Babylonian bondage, who put a head on the 
empire and a diadem upon his own head ; and he also 
began to call to mind his old friend Epiphanes, who was 
called Aiitiochns ; also to recall Asamoneiis, the father 
of his own son called Matthias, and of groups of others 
yet more ancient ; for he was of mind to know of a 
certainty who of his multitude of old Notsobian friends 
were recognized residents of the aforementioned place, 
which in sacred Scriptures is with horrible gusto called 

HELL. 

While the narrator was thus thinking to himself, the 
mysterious lady opened her mouth, whence the follow- 
ing stream of pleasing words flowed playfully, like mu- 
sical waters sparkling and dancing from an overcharged 
fountain : ‘‘ Men lay up for themselves treasures on 
earth, which are rich only in exceeding great suffering 
and sorrow — the only teachers some minds will ever 
attend to; whilst happiness and unalloyed delights sur- 
round those who lay up treasures beyond tlie reach of 
rust, corruption, and thieves.” (This last term reminded 
the narrator paiiif nllj^ of his wilderness city of the poly- 
roga and the Diakka, wliicli he liad left behind him 
when he came upon this trip to Notsob.) The human 
mind lives within the inner brain,” she meditatively 
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continued : “ and its bric^lit visions point towards 
heavenly happinessj which is in store for the forever 
faithful.” 

The audience listened in silence ; many minds not a 
little confused. Speaking of sleep, she went on : ‘‘ One 
night (you remember it well) you were restless; slec]) 
would not come to your relief ; a grievous roar echoed 
along the shore of time ; y(nir head ached, with fa- 
tigue, as you thought in your foolisliness. Wliat was the 
cause ? ’Twas /, your unseen friend, who deprived you of 
so many liours of sleep. You wei*e thus saved fj’om a 
serious, almost diabolical, attack of the Diakka, with 
which you were at thattime threatened. Yes your own 
brother in heaven, your friend in spirit, in truth, and in 
love.” This was addressed by another np])er world 
visitor, who stood near the right side of the medium, to 
an open countenanced auditor. After these words had 
been plainly uttered, the lad}’^ turned lier still (dosed 
eyes toward others ; giving eacdi something far moi’c 
heavenly than was vouchsafed in lier lirst discourse in- 
spired by the narrator; altliough, p(;ssil)ly, to no person 
present was the essential substance of the different 
messages any more pertinent and convincing than to 
the narrator himself. 

At this point a distinguished citizen of Ifotsoh 
wliispered to one <^f our party and proffered free ad- 
misskm 1o the AtheiUDurn — an o])porUinity of obtaining 
serene and elev ated enjo3’'meni not commonly granted 
to mundane guests, to say nothing of visitors from 
foreign celestial ci'dcb — which terrestrial Athenseum, bo« 
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ing more accessible than ancient temples of learning, 
although known to the ancients by the same classic 
title, tlic narrator influenced the party to agree to com 
template the amusements of the Athenians on the even- 
ing following. 

REMARKABLE SCENES AT THE ATHENiEUM. 

In Tsotsob there lived a worldly wise and most trust- 
worthy philosopher, distinguished for his many manly 
deeds, and for manly methods in business circles, whose 
name was Croesus, with the ancient prefix of Isaac. 
lie it was wlio hospitably opened to our party, and 
therefore to the narrator, the great door of the cele- 
brated temple sacred to the goddess Athena ; for, he it 
known, the Notsobians are a peculiar j^eoplc, resembling 
the inhabitants of ancient Greece — in that they erect 
sacred temples, which are dedicated sometimes to one 
divinity and sometimes to many; also they plume them- 
selves commcndably upon Hadraiiian universities, and 
likewise they take high pleasure in high public schools ; 
and especially, under the trium])hant commander Ci’ce- 
sus, they have opened and endowed an establishment 
where lawyers, oi*ators, artists, philosophers, sophists, 
poets, teachers, and unprincipled critics, may assemble 
to witness proceedings, recite their pieces, sing, culti- 
vate manners, promote literary and scientific tastes, and 

* In reply to a direct question tlic Diaklca confessed tliat lie re- 
ferred here to the business partner in the Banner of Light Publish 
ing Company. 
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enjoy hariuless association with eongonial affinities for 
mutual impi'ovement and innocent pastime. 

With tlio proffered fre^'clom of entrance to this 
temple the narrator experienced deli;2:ht. Bui., bein*' 
invisible to the l)arty, he wanted a fellow-eoin]>anio]i. 
Wlierefoi'c he associated* unto himself one Ikmaiali, a 
man of valor, a freeman by birth, uncircuiiKut-ed, yet 
quite populai as a constant inquisitor in tlie ('-ourt of 
Psyche. Now tliis man stationed himself alono’side o£ 
the narrator in the ^reat vVthenmum of the Notsobians. 
Tof^ether they conversed and interchanged sentiments 
concerning the orations and other services ])j 5 e])ared by 
the before-mentioned Cnesus for the entertainment of 
the distinguished guests who had assembled. 

Immediately a Babylonian bell was heard within th3 
forum ; and, behold, as by eneb'antment, a S(*(‘ne cm i- 
ously constiMK'fed was exhibit(‘d ; not ex(*eedingly un- 
like the pensile gardens arranged by Nebucliadnezzar, 
wlio, it was re])orted, eroded the wonderful walls of 
Babylon. 

Services and ceremonies at the Alhciueimi contiinuai 
for two hours ; consisting of slioi't orations and imita- 
tions of the slendei’ affections, the gold insaniti(is, the 
meanness, and the baseness of some of the infamous 
citizens of another terrestrial city. The exhibition closed 
with a thrilling discourse on wild Indian life, accom- 
panied with sounds oi drums, the howling horns, and 
scratchiiiij: of strini»’ed inctj’um(mts-“the whole teacliing 
the plain and whulesomo moral that “ to be born an In- 
dian is a great f(dly and an mq)ardonable crime.” But 
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not unto this clay is it known what were the tlionghtsof 
the narrator’s companion and iiiquisitoj-, ]>enaiah ; for, al- 
though during the orations and imitation, his face Bh<:>ue 
as did Noiireddin’s, when that prince iirst beheld the 
Jjeautifnl Persian, yet when he departed for his own 
lonely Diakka court, there was a inysterious -nd vlii' 
dictivcly determined look upon him like that wliit'h was 
upon tlie countenance of Ncmreddin, at the moment 
when Ilajji Ilassan sold the beautiful slave to tlic re- 
pulsive Vizier Saouy. This same Vizier to this day is 
known as “ The Hunter” in the Diakka country. It 
was very far otherwise with the narrator ; inasmuch as 
ho resolved l.o remember the hospitality of Crmsus; 
and during the entertainment, which ho with others 
witnessed, the narrator laughed with those who laughed, 
and so did Benaiah ! 

TliANSrOIiMATION SCENE IN THE VICINITY OF NOTSOB, 

Xow it came to pass that one Jeremiah opened his 
heart to the narrator ; tot>k pity upon him ; lamented 
that he was yet in bondage to the puzzling labyrinthine 
\vays of the Diakka; and, out of the fulnc^ss of his 
kindness, invitc^d him to his solemn and sacred suburban 
retreat. This was situated upon the crown of what 
the imagijiativo denominated a liigh hill; with un- 
bounded privileges of contemplating a free country on 
every side; the air whereof is hourly distilling health- 
ful breezes, irfviting birds of song; and, cooperating 
with the visible sun, ripening roses up — and nrging 
fruit trccis into beautv and sweetness. 
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With rejoicing, being now freed from that soli(iitiide 
which is natural to strangers when unravelling tlic ways 
of Notsob, the narrator participated in the tranquil pi'os- 
pcrity and hospitalities of his f'*iend Jeremiah, 'lliere 
was music there ; and there were songs and games; and 
best of all, there were transformations wonderful. 

The tricky game (always delightful to a Diakka!) 
consisted in deceiving the five senses and muddling the 
judgment of the very elect! The spiritual tost lri(*k 
was ]nyeteriously causing small articles such as rings 
and knives to appear when and 'where the bewiidered 
witnesses. declared positi\ ely tluij were not and coidd not 
be, “ by any known law of possibility.’’ 

Tlie sweet music of the great masters was also seem- 
ingly interpreted in the dark on the ])iano by the giftc^d 
invisible fingers of the narrator’s dimpled-faced wile. 

For a moment silence ensued. Then she suddenly 
retired from the presence of the guests. Pnjseiitly a 
mysto’ious kiuxJving was heard without! — at that hour 
of the night! According to ancient custom, the pro- 
p’-ietor hastened to tlie place and freely opened his door 
to the sti’an<2:er ! Tiie medium caid “ ii:ivo her wel(X)me.” 
The medium then described and said: “Stranger ap- 
pears to be a female antiquity from some haunted habi- 
tation.” 

Now it is impossible to describe the scene that im- 
mediately ensued. It was a case of materialization I 
The antique spirit visitor ivas h}^ every one recognized. 
She was a ju’ofound c.uriosity in both her dress and ad* 
dress. Insomuch was this eccentricity true, tliat had 
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bIic been seen at ancient Jerusalein, or at the ^ates of 
Babylon of old, tbo people would liavc gathered bv 
millions about her, and each sj)ectator would vociferate 
n]ion the honor of his oath that he was about to lose his 
life from excess of wonderment and laughter. 

After she, (iny diinpled-faced one!) had entertained 
the pleasant coinpjuiy with her spontaneous material iza> 
tions, and liad supplied them with innocent inventions 
and stories, peculiar to the age of candlesticks and 
hand-looms, she immediately dropped her anticpiated 
appearance, and straightway pi'opared to depart foj* lier 
hojne — no more among the Diakha ! Tlie lu^xt momcmt 
the talented medium left the apartment at IIkj opposite 
end of the room; then, just for a moment, tjvery one 
jiresent seemed to donht what had happened ; and two 
said it was the medium, and not a s])irit, wlio liad (m- 
tertained them all with the tric.k of fleeting materiality 
and transfoi'ination ! 

Such [)erple\ity of the live bodily sen.s(*s, beget, ting 
eccentricities of feelings and muddhdig up the reason- 
ings of vain and h!g]i-prid(Hl minds, supjdy the Diakka 
M'ith a large measure of their pastime. 

Ihre eNds‘ the Hory of (he peraonayc introduced to 
the author hi) James Victor Wilson. 
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T^norollowiiiglettor,\vln\‘liissiil)initt(Ml jisovideiic'ofliat 
Mich S]>irits us Diakkti niul nficct inankind, tcaclu's 
the lesson, so nmeh iieeiled in these days, lhat the slate 
of mcdhimsliip, unless ordiM’ly and wisidy lei.odatiul by 
the person possessiiye; it, is attended Vvilli [)i‘e-nl!ar Iritils 
and ]>uinful annoy aiic(‘s : 

NnwroRT, Jidji lOlli, ISTa. 

Mn. A. J. Davis — D n\u xind iNS'i'inavrou: Please 

to piii’don an ('Id nuin sixty-nine years of ago. for taking 
this liberty to asi: yon one (piestion. 

On the 18th of flannai-y, 1S7!^, at one of Lizzie K('iz- 
ePs pri\atc seane(\s, the spirit* look ])ossessIon ol me 
jfliysieally, as tliough 1 was an infant, swinging iny liand 
and arms about with great v(*l:>(*ity, and using my liand 
for writing anytliing they wishc d t(j ask oi’ say, and ihiis 
making a conscious physical inedimn of me, 1 am not 
in the least trainee or \isionary tliat I know of. Oon- 
Btantly since, 1 have been visited both night and day by 
an (aulless number rif sjiirits, male and female. 

1 received them kindly till 1 became almost bewib 
dered to know how to accofnmodate thi'in or stop tlunu 
from coming. Tlic s])irits took ])osseshion of my slec'p- 
ing hours. Th(*y had spread the news amongst theif 
associates tliat they ‘‘ liad found out a nuHlium easily 
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controlled and kindly disposed — a man ^vho would 
write with a lead pencil on ivriting paper,” etc. 1 
prayed eai'iiestly for ])<)werfiil spirits to assist me in re 
jielling at least a portion of the number. Single spirits 
volunteered at times and liel])cd me to re])el. liut the 
others returned as quick as the ])ui’ified spirits retired ; 
eo that the eifort was of little use. The loss of sleep 
soon became alarming to me. My visitors kej)t increas- 
ing. Ihit I wi<h yon to understand that they, the spirits, 
were all friendly ones. They showed no sign of wilful 
annoyance. I pleaded with them for rest, physical and 
mental ; but the visiting fever ran high. Tliey seemed 
to think that if they missed this chance they might not 
have another. 

1 did not know what to do. I had no one to instruct 
me, and 1 did not remember anything in your writings 
to aid me. I prayed to the God of Gods for immediate} 
help, and Avas ‘impressed” that I liad all the help I 
needed if I would make use of it. I hesitated, and 
thought ‘‘‘V hat (*>an I do ” A great many of the spirits 
were uneducated impulsive. They did not like to 
be rejielled in an abrupt manner. Sol conimenced thus : 

Have yon, when in Earth life, heard toll of mad dogs 
biting peo])le Avho afterwards went mad in dreadful 
spasms, convulsions, and horrible agonies before they 
died ? ” ajiswcr, “ Yes.” “ Yon will bo in the same con- 
dition in iifteen seconds, if you do not retire immediately ! 
Will you go?” answer, ‘"No.” You had better go! 
Bo subject to moral suasion this time, won’t you?” 
answer, No.” “You have left your own spirit home 
and have invaded my peaceful home. Do you think 
that is right?” answer, “ N.o.” “ Then you wish to re- 
tain the power to \isit me as often as it may please your 
fancy, even in the dead liours of night?” answer, 
“ Y^es.” 

Thus the tormentors would reply to my questions. 
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I have praj^ec for some protective influcpce. And I 
have been put in possession of a most trcinendciis 
power, lint my sufferings are too horrible to tliink of 
— yes, Hydrophobia! The s}>irits dared me to make, 
use of my boasted power ; then in 5, 10, or 15 seconds 
tile horrible calamity will come upon me like a Hash of 
liglituing, and no longue can tell my misery and suffer- 
ing. At first the s|)irits commem*o to plunge and jei*k. 
I bid them disconne(it from close rapport and stand two 
feet from me till I bid them take possession again. 
I>nt lliey keep up Ihe same motion. Again 1 bid them 
to be still; to stop their ])ainfnl ])el*^onal motions. 
Then, perchance, they become (piiet. 1. say to tiiem: 

Will you give me security that you trouble mo no 
more.” If tliev say, ‘‘iXo,” I ])liinge them with my 
])owei into the same state again for about one minute*. 
If they continue to be stubborn, I double my power 
every 5 or 10 seconds. One of them soon takes ))os- 
session of my hand, begging to bo released, and taking 
an oath that he will trouble me no more. 1 tell him if 
he breaks his oath the same amount of ^suffering will 
fall upon Iiiin like a flash of lightning. Tlie moment 
lie appj’oaclies and toiiclu*s me again, say to him — “ I 
am a servant and agent of God. lie holds the power. 
’Tis he that sets you free. You have train])led upon his 
sacred gifts. — Do so no more. And when )oii become 
a ]j)urified s])irit pay me a visit and 1 will receive you as 
a kind brother. Farewell, till then.” 

Tills is the way 1 receive coii.miiiiications : I take a 
smooth board 8 feet long, 12 inches wide, put it on my 
laj), lay my right hand upon it, and call for a spirit by 
name. In a few seconds one takes ]K>ssession, sliding 
my liand backward and forward. 1 say, “ take tliis 
alpliabet, aliahe my liand for ‘ Yes/ and nllde it on the 
board about 8 iiiclies fcu* ‘ No ’ — make two motions for 
‘ I don’t know.’ Du you understand them ? Only 
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three simple signs ! ” lie replies, “ O, yes.” The rest, 
comes in writing. 

Those strange visitors take possession of nic in bed 
in the street, and while at my work. Tlioy give tlie 
above signs on the bed, in tlie atmosphere, anywhej'e. 
Tlie spirits say tlieii’ suffering is in(l(js('rib;d)ly seven;!, 

Tlie cpiestion — is it (their snffei-ing) real or imaginary 
If some trifling Table-tippers shonkl ])nt tliein in tiie 
above condition and leave tliom, liow 1< ng would they 
bo in that state of suft’oi'ing? 1 an' W(dl acquainled 
with tJie ])rocess of magnetizing. I leave read your 
Pandemo 1 thonglit it a cruel thing to leave 
?i poor spirit in such a state of suffering for a mojith, 
•week, day, an hour, or even for 5 minutes. To me it 
iseems to be real suffering; not a psychological con- 
dition. And tliis makes me feai Ful lest some earthly 
malicious person may take advantage of some poor de- 
fenceless spirit for past quarrels, etc. 

I am a teetotaler. IS’o liquor, Ikhu’, wine, or cider; 
neitJier do I touch tea or coffee. Sugar and water is 
my drink. Do not think me Jnsam;.” I never was 
more clear on mental subjects than at thit^ l)resent time 
in all my life. Dut re])elling and ])imi8hing is 

so new and so strange that 1 am tilled with fear ! I 
need advice from some one like yourself. 

Joseph S. 

P.S. I am well acquainted with the (lalvunic bat- 
tery, the Electro-magnetic machines, etc. 1 understand 
you to teach the spirits arc not always absolutely ])resent 
when communicating. I>ut that fact does not atfe(jt the 

? uestion concerning their and fivinHlmiiid, 

write tlins to let you know lliat a very short answer, 
a few words, will be all that 1 may need : I stand u})on 

* Sen the author’s volume “ Spirit Mysteries Explained,” new 
edition, oontahiiu;^ a olia])tcr, “llovelation for Paiidciiiomum.” 
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the precipice, very nigh the Boi'der line, between the 
two states of existence, and am certain soon to pass 
away. I am well-hnown in New])ort as an A. J. Davis 
scholar. ‘‘Ruined!” say Old Ortliodox professors. 
Ihit I leave them to the enjoyment of tlunr cwn foolish 
fossilized notions, ever and anon giving them ji few new 
thoughts to reflect upon. Vou will p(U’ceive that my 
nerves are steady, not tremulous, which Is c.ommon with 
one of my ape, GO years. Make what use of this let ten* 
you see will bo for the best. ’Tis the last questimi 1 
shall over trouble you with. 

release do not forget to semd ino a few words, in stuiuj 
leisure moment, before 1 pass away. 

Yours, etc., J. S. 


DIAKKA MATERIALIZING THEMSELVES. 

At Moravia, N. Y., in Stratford, Ot., many years 
since, ill New England, in every important (hu’k circle 
held in Europe and America, the wonderful tricks of 
Diakka are fully^ manifested in what lias been rcc.entiy 
styded “ Materialization.” A correspoiidcmt submits th(i 
following slight alteration of a reporter’s sketch of 
Gypsies as a coj-rect picture of what his son, a clairvoy- 
ant, witnessed when viewing the Summerland country 
of the Diakka : 

“Lying around in shady spots were a number of 
young and rather pretty women,- all of them appearing 
to be slightly tanned , all of them with dark eyes full of 
fire, and dark hair fl(''ving in wild, clustering ringlets 
over their shoulders. Some of them were bare headed, 
others were fantastic hats with what apjieared like an 
4 
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abnndance of gaudy ribbons. They were well dressed, 
with bright Buslies acjross tlieii- shoulders, wearing no slioea 
or stockings. A few tall, jx>werfnl men lounged among 
tlie trees and stretclied themselves upon the grass. 
Tliey were so similar in ap])oaranee that they niiglit 
have been taken for the children of the same j)arents. 
They had dark, sliaggy, unkempt liair, full, bushy 
beards, aquiline noses, and imnumse cheek bones. Tliey 
were di'essed like ordinary workingmen, but wore no 
coats. A multitude of children of all ages, from three 
months to sixteen, all as thinly clad as possible, and 
hare-logged, ran about at perfect liberty. With the ex- 
(t(^ption of two or three the y(>ung weni all rough, 
sturdy, frorKtsome vagabonds, with the flasliing devil 
in iheir eyes.’’ 


THE IMAGE OF AN OLD LADY DIAKILA. 

At Moravin, recently, an apparitional W(nnan ap- 
peared, dressed in a liomcly, substantial fashion. “ She 
was tall and muscular in spite of her age, which must 
have been close on fourscore. Her face was long and 
thin, tawny as a mulatto’s, and adorned with high cheek 
l)ones, and a nose like an eagle’s beak. The eyes were 
hhick and flashing, and long gray ringlets hung down 
upon lier shoulders.” 

Such rc])resontations are nothing but artistic fabrica- 
tions by skilful Diakka. No intelligent investigatoi 
ebould vUcc'ept tliese as literal facts. 
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DIAKKA APPEARING TO RKV. T, L. HARRIS. 

In his appendix to “ Tlie Arcana of Cliristianity,” Mr. 
Harris describes with more or less extra\ agan(*e of Ian 
gnage natural to liiinsclf, a succession of beselnienls 
arising from intellectual tempters. One of these he 
i*c ports (see p. 50) as sa3dng : 

•‘I am a great poet. I sometimes think that tlie 
Universe was made by three Gods — tlie first was a poet, 
the second a sculptor, and the third a painter. The 
sculptor fashioned the foi'ins, the ])aint('r tinged them, 
and the poet animated them. The old Ih'brew i)rophets 
wore pretty fair poets, Tsniah especially, but 1 am far 
superior. Yet what good does it dome now? Why, 
sir, thei’e are many spirits here wlio rip out a lingo oatli, 
and it bursts like a bombshell before their eyes, and 
scatters a rain of living snakes. There are others, they 
were murderers, — when they (piarrel, knives dart from 
their breasts. Sometimes thcii* thoughts change int(' 
winged centijiedes. I have a mind to write in the stylo 
of Ovid. I think that a hook entitled the “ Metamor 
])hoses of Pandemoninm ” would sell in yonr world 
Think of a woman’s words changing into buzzing hor 
nets as she sjienks. Wh\% 1 kissed a woman the olhci 
dav, and a red-hot adder s]>rang from lun* open month. 
The cream of the joke is that onr sjihere looks brilliant, 
fascinating, and summery, except when we sink into onr 
interiors. At other times onr jihantasies and lusts 
«a])pcar In images which corres])ond to fine clothes and 
splendid palaces. It is no joke foi* a devil to eat his 
own words: he has to swallow a peck of scorjilons and 
vipers, whieh is not, a^ou may well imagine, a very 
appetizing diet. Think of a ragout of a stewed false- 
hood! Uliat eiirs^Ml law of correspoiideiices ! 1 am a 
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plain man myself, and should like once more to inhabit 
a snug parsonage, and have now and then a quiet little 
dinner, jdeiity of old port, and after it, a round game. 
ri] tell you why I disguise myself. It is boeause 1 hate 
to be called a ]>arBon. Mia! ha! dcan,^ a drunken 
scoundrel Av ill say now and then, ‘let’s drink togc^tlKu* 
to tlie good old times.’ Here he coniinenced snatclies of 
songs, as from an inexhaustible fountain of supply, and 
])assing from one to another with scarcely a moment’s 
interval.” 

Very much of the foregoing rejioi’t, especially the 
peculiar semi-Swedenborgiaii style, should bo attributed 
9 0 Mr. Harris himself, who was highly gifted in hyper- 
Mole of expression. Many Diakka, too, are given to 
f*xtravagant and purely romantic accounts of their situa- 
tions, pursuits, and feelings. They tell big stories, even 
hi their own expense, just to sec persons stand, and stare, 
and wonder. 



TRICKS UPON THE PROPENSITIES OF MEDIUMS. 


The Diakka dc‘liglit tlicuiselves with flattering inedi- 
nuis, and more espccdally in making magnificent prom- 
ises to fortune-seekers, who, }m)mpted ]>y tlic evils of 
their sclfisliness, interrogate mediums for private gain. 
Jlenevolent persons become inflated witli amazing 
for the universal redemption of mankind. Vain-minded 
investigators re(teivo most gorgeous i)romi8es of grcjit 
future ])ersonal prominence ; for which, instigated by 
tl:e Diakka who may be a private friend of Uio medi- 
um, the investigator will pay a large money fee. Some 
t)f these amazing promises are accom])anied with the 
most satisfactojy evidences )f spiritual intercourse. 

PLAYINO WITH THE PASSIONS AND APPETITES. 

Diakka know when they liavc a susceptible subject in 
the medium. They delight in pretending great sufl’er- 
iug in conse(pieiice of some ungratilied passion, taste, or 
habit, for which they were noted before deatli. They 
impress the medium, and, if possible, the well-meaning, 
yet not over-intelligent investigator, that they would be 
elevated ami made bap]>y if only ilioy cc)nl(l partake of 
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whiskey or toljacco, or gratify their burning frec-lovo pro- 
pensities, All such requests and suggestions on tluj 
part of Diakka should be regarded as no compliment to 
the actual disposition of tlie medium, aqd be repelled 
as a t(^o certain reflection of tlie proclivity of the inves- 
tigator. As for the spirits ! With them (being unprin- 
cipled intellectualists, and in all the fine sentiments 
wlioll}^ undeveloped) the play is nothing but tlie mere 
j)astimo amusement at the expense of those beneath 
their influence. 


THE THICK OF rREAClIING RIMNOAENATION. 

Probably, in the entire range of modern spiritual spec- 
ulations, 110 more philosophically romantic fare.e than 
the sweet boon of being “ re-incarnated ” was ever 
played upon human imagination by the sjiortive Diakka. 
They puzzle sjiiritual philosopliers by a luixtiirc of 
alarming doubts about immortality. The endless prog- 
ress of the soul (say they), will end in an abjvss of con- 
glomerated annihilation. They want you I’etiinied a 
few thnes to round you up, full-orbed, in the iiielios of 
])ersonal experience, in every ]K)ssible phase of l>eing. 
You say ‘‘ Yes.” Diakka immediately give you (u'acu- 
lar teachings in rhyme and prose. So they amuse them- 
selves, and yoiir seriousness in their sophistries greatly 
enhances their mirth. Tliese trifling freebooters ('f rlie 
wilderross never molest persons whose minds are well- 
balanced on any subject. 
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THE MORAL OF IMMORALITIES. 

There are some valuable lessons, in conclusion, to be 
learned from the coarseness, ignorance, seliisbiiess, and 
moral insensibility of the Diakka. 

It is this : They were once human beings, once sons 
and daughters of hiiinaii parents, once boys and girls 
in human homes, once men and women living, eating, 
sleeping, working, fretting, and moving about on earth 
like ourselves. They, therefore, touch and lasle and 
illustrate whatsoever is tender and frail and impeiiect 
in genuine liumanity. They died as wo shall, and, be- 
fore us, they entcu’ed the celestial coinninnity. J>ut 
they return ! They seem to be mingled witli crimOj 
with domestic tragedii^s, with large pretensions and de- 
ception. Whence their origin ? They are deriv(^d from 
private families in every tribe and nation under the 
smi. Men and women m<d'e Diakka, and tlien they 
molest men and women — c,hickens coming homo to 
roost” — imperfect, material, and shallow-minded sj)irits, 
returning to reciprocate with tlu'ir producing eausen. 
Men’s bad and brutal passions come out in their chil- 
drQji. These childi’en, both before and after death, 
shower back from the Wilderness of the Diakka the 
effects upon susceptible persons, indiscriminately, the 
innocent and the guilty suffering alike all disasters and 
all penalties of ignorance and injustice. What timid 
investigators in Spiritualism are shocked at — the false 
and the disgasting among mediums — might, with more 
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justice, arouse llieir attention* to tlie cardinal inunorali* 
tics in society which generate wliat they abhor. 

THE THICK OF APIM^AKING IN TW3 OK MOKE ri.ACr:S A1 
THE SAME MOMENT. 

Un])rincipled Diakka take a gy[)sy-likc pleasure in 
travelling with stealthy celerity from place to place, 
from circle to circle, and from medium to iiicdium, 
passing themselves off under assumed great names, and 
by means of impartations in close injitation of the 
minds they delight to W^Tcpreseiit. Identification, 
therefore, at a spij*it circle, is, in the present stage of 
our development, almost impossible. One day your 
real friend or relative will communicate ; next time 
you meet the medium, perchance, the fun-lo\ing Diakka 
will simulate your friend’s character and do all the 
honors. 

FACES AND FOKMS MANUFACTUKED 13Y SPIRIT ARTISTS. 

Diakka are ])erfect in all sleightrof-liand peifoj’iii 
ances; and in the rej[>rescntation of hands, flowers, 
faces, spcc.tachis, old ladies’ ca]>s, hats, boots and spurs, 
wild Indians, etc., they are ])erfect, from their extensive 
knowledge, and complete inaiii[)ulatory control over, 
the subtlest elements and atoms and laws of exterior 
chemistry. In circles for ‘‘materialization,” as the 
term is for tliese artful effects, the Diakka (some of 
whom arc Indians of every nationality' combine and 
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play fantastic tricks” for the entertainment of the 
credulous and susceptible. 

But it is not to be inferred from the foregoing that 
al! the “ creations of art ” are false to their original ; 
on the contrary, most of these materializations by the 
Diakka (great masters of the “Black Art”!) are 
genuine representations of men and women actually 
living in the Siimmorland ; or, more properly, by special 
request, the Black Artists (if I may so term the 
Diakka) gather up chemically and represent literally 
Xhe face ^ form^ expression^ and even in detail, the stylo 
of clothing^ by which the person was commonly known 
and recognized before death. 

In confirmation of these statements I submit as tes- 
timony the following; 


THE SYSTEMATIC APPEARANCE OF SPIRITS. 

Full acjcounts were recently published in these pages* 
of the systematic appearance by spirits in a good light, 
to many jiersons at the same time at the seances of Mrs. 
Andrews, of Moravia, New i ork State, U. S. Soon 
afterwards, some of our London mediums began to sit 
for the same kind of manifestations with more or less 
success, the most remarkable 3‘csults being obtained 
through the mediiimship of Miss Florence Cook, with 
the circumstance that the first face which appeared, 

♦This account is taken from the Spiritualist^ Sept. 12, 1872i 
published in London, England. 

4 * 
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and wLicb called itself “ Katie King,” was much libe 
her own, to her great aniiojaiice. Dr. Pardon, of San- 
down, like many inexperienced in Spiritualism, tried to 
impose his own conditions on the manifestations, failni’e 
and the weakening of Miss Cook’s mediiimship being 
the results. After her return home, by giving the 
spirits their own conditions, her mediumship gradually 
grew strong again. The spirit Katie said she could 
not help being like her medium, but she obligingly, on 
several occasions, put her head out of the cabinet as 
black as ink, sometimes chocolate color, and sometimes 
white. Miss Cook sits in a cabinet now ; it is a tall 
narrow cupboard, with an opening in it a foot scpiai’c, 
high up near the ceiling. She sits sideways in a (hair, 
as the cupboard is not deep enough for her to sit facu’ng 
the door. In the darkness of this cupl)oa]*d, to wliich 
there is no entrance but thnjugh the fr(>ut doors, the 
spirits manufacture the faces, and when ready, put them 
out through the opening into the light and talk to the 
observers. 

Gradually they have increased the test conditions 
under which they do this. They now begin by lacing 
and tying the medium most firmly with rope, especially 
about the wrists and hands; then they ask one (;f the 
observers to enter and seal the knots with wax. They 
say that soon they shall be able to let the spectators do 
the tying as well as the sealing. TJjjder the present 
conditions living faces of different color have been 
shown at the opening, but last Saturday faces not like 
that of the medium began to appear. 
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Tn the room outside a strong jmrafliii light is used, 
with a polished tin surface behind, throwing tli.e rays 
directly upon the faces, which can now stand a far 
stronger light than they did at first, thougli it pains 
them. 

Last Saturday week the first good view was obtained 
of a fresh spirit face ; the upper part was a little like 
that of the medium; the under part was half as big 
again. Mrs. Cook and her sister, who were told to go 
close up to the cabinet and examine it, recognized it as 
their mother, and the spirit called attention to a black 
tsilk cap it had on, as worn by Mrs. Cook’s mother be- 
fore h(‘r death. 

Last Thursday Katie showed herself while the me- 
dium was tied up and sealed; afterwards a Follow of 
the Koyal Society took about sevim or ten minutes to 
untie her and set her free; later in the evening another 
face appeared in a good light; it had a ])ainfiil expies- 
sion of countenance, and some of its front teeth were 
missing, whilst others were disarranged ; the spirit was 
not recognized by anybody present. 

The position of the obser^'ers outside the cabinet 
influences the manifestations ; flic sjiirits arrange the 
order in which they sit, and singing is demanded of all 
the members of the circle at particular stages of the 
manifestations. The parafiin lamp consists of two con- 
centric cylinders, with a large opening in each. One 
of the cylinders can be turned by band, so that when 
the two openings face each other a strong light IkS thrown 
on the faces. Thus, by turning one of the cylinders, a 
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strong light, weak light, or total darkness can be ol> 
taincd expeditiously at will. 

The splendid results tlius obtained in the way of 
sj)irit faces are due to the compliance by experienced 
Spiritualists with those conditions which have been 
found to most favor the manifestations. The spirits 
my they ^uarntfacture the faces more or less perfectly 
and that the life in them is derived from the medium^ 
who is usually in a deep trance all the time. The sides, 
tops, and backs of the heads are covered with white 
bandages. The heads have been felt, but onl}^ in total 
darkness at present ; in some cases tliey have been hol- 
low at the back, just like a wax doll with the back of 
its head pushed in. They are all living faces, with 
sparkling eyes and mobile features. When the power 
is weak the eyes are more fixed than at other times, and 
t lie spirits say they cannot then see out of them. When a 
spirit sliows itself for the first time thus, it has mr re diffi- 
culty in talking than when it has had experieiKO in the 
work. At first, their attempts to speak result in choking 
sounds, and a few words may be brought out \/ith diffi- 
culty. They can usually bear the light froi/i two to 
four minutes. Katie can usually bear the l/ght well, 
and chat away saucily ; she says that the light pains her, 
ami that the gaze of the observers hurts her still more. 

hi OUT eyes act on me like burning-glasses,” she said. 

Little Edith Cook, aged three or four years, much 
strengthens these manifestations by sitting near the cabi- 
net, outside. The spirits say they get more power from 
her than from the other outside members of the circle 
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ARTFUL MATERIALIZATION IN A LOJrDON CIRCLE. 

Prom the Daybreak ” the following additional testi* 
HKjny is submitted : 

DexVU Sir, — Last Friday I had the privilege of being 
present, with eight others, at the reception of Mr. 
llerne for an evening ses^ce at iny brother’s, Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, 76 Hampstead Road. Our meeting was 
not for purposes of an experimental kind, but solely for 
the purpose of enabling some members of tlie family to 
witness, if possible, the tangible presence of a spirit, to 
whom such presence would remain otherwise unwit- 
nessed. We therefore declined Mr. Herne’s invitation 
to apply ligatures, not regarding mechanical manifesta- 
tions, but looking forward to those evidences of spiritual 
presence so remarkable in their fourfold chaivacter of 
visibility, tangibility^ audibility, and mentality. So, 
having carefully excluded the light of our lamp, from 
an extemporized cabinet, formed by the doorw^ay of a 
small back room, \ve ensconced Mr. Herne witJiin it in 
an easy chair, and awaited phenomena, while some of our 
young folks, by singing, completed our condition of har- 
mony. We had prepared ourselves not to receive huich, 
tor the medium had late in the afternoon given a cabi- 
net seance with the object of enabling Mr. Burns to 
lecture with experimental knowledge on the subject of 
spirit-faces, and wliich seance naturally enfeebled the 
power for the present one. But our singing had not 
gone far when the phenomena we hoped for began to 
present themselves. The corner of the ui)per division 
of our cabinet screen was raised, and there appeared the 
head and bust of a man, who spoke in the well-known 
voice of Peter ; ” he addressed those present by name, 
taking most and particular notice of the host, whom hf 
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addressed as Quartermaster ” and Tom,” entering 
freely into conversation with him, and calling him to 
the cabinet, gave him his hand, took oflF his cap, and 
put on as a head-covering a ladies’ cap-bag he 
Toimd in the cabinet. The arm, being stretched out 
from the opening, then pulled the host’s coat off easily 
and gently, and then, coming through or under the 
lower curtain, pulled off his boot, a high Wellington 
reaching above the knee. “Peter” then retired to 
make way for “ John King,” who spoke very audibly, 
and showed his face very distinctly to those nearest him 
by subdued candle-light, not by any light of or from 
himself. The host, at his request, felt his hand and 
beard, as also did one or two others of the party. 
“Peter ’’then reappeared, holding up the curtain for 
“ Katy ” to show herself. Some one said, “ Look at 
Katy’s arm,” when “ Peter” shouted, “No, the arm is 
mine ! ” while “ Katy ” exhibited herself very beauti- 
fully and distinctly, and whispered her recognitions. 
On “Katy’s” leaving, “Peter” asked tlie host to give 
him a piece of his heard to make a ring of, and with 
his permission cut off two pieces — “ one for each side of 
the ring” — which he said he would make and wear in 
remembrance of him. I lieard scissors snij^ping the 
hair, and “ Peter ” said they were his own, and did not 
cut material hair so easily as material se.issors would. 
During tlie seance ho said he “ must go away for a bit 
to Chumlcy Penner’s, and bitiak a table for them,” when 
Mr. Herne said Williaiuswus not there, but at Orixton ; 
but “Peter” said, “ You know nothing about it; he is 
at Chumley Penner’s,” which has since been found to 
be correct. “ Peter,” among other things, bit the host’s 
linger hard enough to leave the mark for some honrs. 
He said he did thia^ to let him feel that he could mate- 
rialize his teeth. We all saw, beard, felt, and had men- 
tal correspondence with three spiritual individuals of 
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distinctive appearance and dress, and palpably distinct 
bein<^s, and all were miicli pleased at this introduction 
to Mr. Herne and his generally invisible friend. 

Your obedient servant, 

II. Dixon. 

112 Alban/ Street, London, Eugf., December 11, 1872. 

REMARKS ON THE QUESTION — WITAT GOOD ? ” 

In developing the questions of “What’s the use?” 
and “ Wliat’s the good of these Diakka and the gen^ 
litoral manifestations, I cannot better meet the 
minds of the general reader than by giving the sensible 
words of a sensible man : Long, long ago (he says), 
I made up my mind that the phenomenon commonly 
called “ Spiritualism,” is just exactly what it pur[)orts to 
bo — the work of Avhat was once a human being living 
upon this carih in the condition in which human beings 
live after their state has ended. 

I have come to this conclnshm from Iniowledge de- 
rived from two sources — first, the evidence of many 
people of undoubted venutit} ; second, from the evi- 
dence of my own senses at times wdien I have been in 
as perfect possession of them as at any other times in 
my wdiole life. I have seeri^ hcard^ and felt them 
again and again — not only in tlie evening, but in open 
daylight; not only at the rooms of mediums where 
some machinery might possibly have been so ingeni- 
ously arranged that I could not discover it, but in inj 
own house wdiere I I now there was. none. 
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Any other fact, except one relating to the ability ol 
the spii’its of the dead, would be considered amply 
proven on less positive evidence than there is of this ; 
and any jury would convict a man of murder — and 
have often done so — on much less positive evidence. 
The day is past Vhen any man of sound reason, who 
will take the trouble to investigate to a moderate extent, 
can I’ationally deny its truth. 

Starting with these premises, of which I am sure 
that you have had evidence enough to admit, let us ask 
cjoncerning \t,Qid bono f Now if there is any truth in 
Swedenborg’s statements, and I think a careful study 
will convince ns tliere is much, or if we can draw cor- 
rect inferences from our experience, we cannot escape 
from the concdiision “ that dead men are no better than 
living ones;” that men truthful in this life will be 
truthful in tliat; or, in the words of the New Testa- 
ment, “lie that is unjust, let him be unjust still,” etc. 
(see last chap. Revelations), and those that were un 
truthful ill this life will be the same in the future 
Death does not change the characjter of man, but simpl;) 
strips off his masks and compels him to stand forth an 
he is, and he becomes after death the image of his own 
character. 

Now, reasoning from this, we must conclude that 
if we receive a communication from the spirit of one 
whom we have known in this life to be truthful and 
reliable, we may depend upon what such a spirit tells 
us. From one known as a liar here, we can only ex- 
pect lies. Hence it becomes necessary foi us to devise 
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a means of kiiowing that the spirits who communicate 
are the persons whom they purport to be. Paul ad- 
vised his hearers to prove ^he spirits — that is, to tes^ 
them or their identity. There are many instances in 
the Bible where ^Mying spirits” entered into the 
mouths of prophets and deceived tlie people. The 
whole Bible is simply an account of past spirit-com- 
munications, and is without doubt a trutlifiil one. 
When it is stripped of the coloring and erroneous 
traiislations, the work of bigoted theologians to sustain 
their long cherished errors, it will show clearly that it 
is a record of the spirit-communications of the past, 
with their bearings upon the affairs of men. 

SPIRITUALISM CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO RELIGION. 

The author’s remarks at a recent Anniversary meet- 
ing are here in order. 

Concerning the dispensation of spiritual things: I 
rejoice in this opportunity to celebrate the inauguration 
of a universal agitation^ which is emphatically the im- 
port and mission of Spiritualism. Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions are a demonstration that man, with respect to his 
dignity and destiny, is pre-eminently and forever supe- 
rior to the animals and vegetables about him. The 
essence of that prophecy contained in “ Nature’s Divine 
Ilevelations,” was that this living demonstration would 
re-vive and re-state one of the great principles of the 
natural religion of the universe — namely, the immor- 
tality of individual man I Consequently I am not her# 
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to celebrate a leligioii fii^st born twenty-five years ago. 
Spiritualism, taken at its best, is a living deinonstra' 
tioii ” of man’s eternal continuation. Mankind naturallj? 
rejoices in tliat sublime assurance, because however de- 
pressed and gross and imperfect a man or a woman may 
be, the sweet conviction of such an exalted and endless 
destiny will exalt the heart to a feeling of capability 
and dignity, and at last result in perfect redemption. 

I came here to-day to rejoice with you because twenty- 
five years ago the modern trumpet first sounded in 
human ears, because then the bells of a new life wei'e 
rung, and because the rapping manifestations of a spirit 
existence came plainly out to the senses of investigating 
man. ]>ut I did not come hero to-day to rejoice over 
the birth of a new religion. I believe in the reign of 
KTKUNAL ideas! aiid 1 do not believe in the deification of 
])liysi(ial manifestations. Personal immortality, proven, 
is but a single clenient in the great principle of natural 
religion. And this distinction is tlie difference which 
has always existed between Iluriuonial Philosophers 
and those who pride themselves on being called Spirit- 
ualists. 

Some foil]* years ago, in a small volume, 1 announced 
the fact that wo, Sju ritualists, had a long series of 
abuses chaiged against ns by our departed friends be- 
cause tliey had not been approacJied witli respect, nor 
ti*eated with grateful consideration wlien they came ; 
and l)etiaiis(i, also, tlie good things which they said and 
did had not taken root us, whicli is the only true 

fonndation of spiritual growth among manldnd. So 
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believing, I lia^e never attended wbat are called ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Exhibitions of Spirit Power.” Neither have I over 
published a protest, nor have I ever verbally uttered 
one ; and I do not now ]m)pose to do so. I have, per- 
sonally, seldom sat at such tables and partaken of such 
viands. Now you say “ that is because you have other 
things to eat.” Well, I do not deny I have meat that 
you know not of.” But it is just that wholosonie species 
of meat wliich any honest investigatiiig man and woman 
can have — the meat of Beabon and Truth. Tlie effect of 
that publication The Fountahi^'^) issued four yeai s ago, 
was to excite a false sound all through our ranks that 
“ Brother Davis had recanted ! ” My recantation con- 
sisted, simply, in a wholesome “ caution,” nothing more. 
And now I notice through the public pi’ess that these 
spiiitual ‘‘ counterfeiters” have recently been very in- 
dustrious. I have long entertained the convictloji that 
many manifestations, such as tying and untying ropes, 
taking off vests wnthont removing tlie coat, removing a 
knife out of a gentleman’s pecket and mysteriously 
putting it in a lady’s lap, etc., are essentially nothing 
but ingenious and nefarious deeds of bleight-of-hand ; 
no matter whether such tricks be done by some skilful 
legerdemain performer living in New York or in 
another world. Y"on do not toiicli my veneration wlien 
you say to me witli reference to such manifestations, Sii*, 
that was si)iritual, and not human.” I behold spirits all 
about me — these men and women liere — and I always 
venerate true human nature. It adds nothing to a per- 
son’s excellence becaiusc he lia])pens to live in thf 
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parlor; neither does it necessarily exalt a person — at 
least not in my esteem — to tell me that he now resides 
in the Spiritual world. I live in New York, which is 
situated somewhere between Hell Gate and the Elysian 
Fields. (Laughter.) I am willing to call it purga- 
tory,” and yet I meet men and women here who touch 
my veneration, to whom I am fraternally attached. I 
love New York City, with its Central Park and with 
its other great central enterprises. In like manner 1 
love certain portions and enterprises of oiir Summer- 
land. You add nothing to my religious nature by say- 
ing, “ Sir, the Davenport Brothers did not themselves 
perform the trick.” By this you mean to say, “ The 
trick was done by attendant spirits for them.” Now 
what I say is this : I want no such manifestations to 
form the basis of my religion. And I say to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that so long as you continue in these 
trifling facts, so long will you be entitled to receive from 
seventy*tive to eiglity per cent, of psychological and 
wilful dece])ti()ii. Do you suppose that a dispensation 
of “living demonstrations” which men call “ Spiritual- 
ism ” is an essential ]>art of the foundation of true re- 
ligion? Certainly not; no more than the ringing of a 
good strong bell is an essential part of your dinner. 
Men, working in the shop and field, gladly hear the 
welcoming sound of the bell about one o’clock ! Gen- 
erally it is rung by a stout and healthily incaniated gij*l. 
To it is no more wonderful that a man lives after 
death than that he lives after his birth. 



THE lEFLUENCE AND STATISTICS OF SPIKIT- 
UALISM. 


Ak event in human affairs, measured by the flight of 
time, is but a minute point of light shining into the 
world of darkness. But the imperishable inmost spirit, 
measured by the innumerable nuinlxTof sensations and 
ideas wdiich it may experience and manifest, is nothing 
less than a revelation of the hallowed harmonies of the 
universe. By various instrumentalities, however, an 
event, beginning as a prophetic star in the black sky of 
ignorance, may be absorbed and assimilated by the life 
of humanity, and multiplied and expanded and diversi- 
fied by various individuals, until it shines forth as the 
full-orbed sun of righteousness with healing in its in- 
finitely extended and lovingly brooding wings. 

Spiritualism, measured by its modern history, com- 
menced in the very bosom of po^^erty and obscurity — a 
point of light shining into the abounding gloom of 
materialism. Twenty-four years ago this day, in the 
Empire State which holds the metropolis of tlie Conti- 
nent, a sounds breathing the approach of “ a new 
heaven and a new earth,” floated down from multitudes 
gathered upon the resounding shores of the Summer 
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land. * And to-day we meet to coinmcraorate that 
event, and to review briefly those developments which, 
nnecasingly flowing and expanding from that point 
llirongbont the civilized races, liave destroyed both death 
and hell, and brought immortality to liglit. 

Firntj ihen^as to its Origin. Spiritualism is founded 
upon the spiritual constitution of man. It is as natural 
to the essence of his imperishable inmost as materialism 
is natural to the instincts of his destructible pliysical 
oj’ganization. The unceasing recurrence of the phe- 
nomena of death in the universe of organs and bodies 
is complemented in the world of essences and spirits by 
the perpetual manifestations of limitless and deathless 
powers. Hence, strictly speaking, the history of Spiift- 
ualism is coeval with the life of humanity. .Maniles- 
tations of spirit commenced with the birth of mankind, 
at which time also commenced the human fear of death. 

But ]iow we CO mmoj norate the origin of the modern 
revival, after a comparative sleep of such phenomena, 
followiiig the law of tides in flooding and ebbing through 
the world, and thus we begin with the external fact. 
By way of definition, Spiritualism may be seen as — 

1st, A demonstration of a spiritual constitution within 
man’s body. 

2d, A demonstration that this organized spiritual man 
triiim]>lis over the death of the body. 

3d, A demonstration that he can re-visit the earth and 
bring testimonies to niaukiud. 

* This discourse was delivered by the author on the occjieion oi 
the twenty-fourth Anniversary of Spiritualism. 
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Thus esriuiiited, we assemble to unite our thanksgiv- 
ings, and to mingle our benedictions over one of the most 
memorable and illustrious e^vnts possible to the entire 
life of mankind. It is nothing less than a demonstration 
to the materialized senses of another universe^ with its 
loftier liarmouies and limitless possibilities freely opened 
to each individual soul ! 

Four and twenty years, tlirougli every conceivable 
agency^ this dcnioT^stration has been constructing a 
ladder of thought and aflFection — a means of ascent and 
descent between tlie world of things and the realm ot 
eternal life. Looking through the lens of time, we 
behold bright messengers of love from the Summer- 
land, bearing the torch of philosophic truth, marching 
thi’ougli the liabitations of men, pouring a new light over 
S(?ience, developing into usefulness and beauty, intcdlect- 
ual and moral powers till then 8lee})ing in many honest 
souls, victoriously attacking the strongholds of opj)res- 
sion, overcoming pi*ide and ignorance in liigli stations, 
and crowning and filling the v*hole humanity with joys 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

Yet the groat outside world is only vexed and per- 
turbed by this uncontrollable demon sti*at ion. Although 
hundreds of thousands, yea, millions upon millions 
of minds have been reached and influenced, yet the 
present aspect of the movement is far from satisfac- 
lory. 

Secomij then^ as to it.- Influence, In surveying the 
field, in all candor Iain enabled to number the great 
multitude of four millions of persons interested in, but 
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not yet liberalized by, modern Spiritualism. These 
minds arc both within and without church organiza* 
tions. With these the initial phenomena have not been 
excelled, nor yet sufficiently multiplied and defined to 
oouvey them beyond the simple fascination of the super- 
natural and wonderful. 

Another multitude approach the sounding shore; 
with expectant breathing they inhale the atmosphere of 
this new dispensation ; they become liheralizcd^ but not 
convinced ; and they number above one million of the 
world’s brightest and bravest intellects. These are 
women and men of thought and action ; in walks of lit- 
erature, music, and art ; they take part as universal edu- 
cators and inspirers in colleges and lesser institutions 
for the advancement of both sexes and all races. 

There is yet to be counted another host, about four 
hundred thousand in this country, who are convinced^ 
but not improved by the influential revelation of mod- 
ern Spiritualism. Tliese investigators have breathed 
the air of physical phenomena, but their social and 
moral faculties do not feed at the reservoir of princi- 
ples, in which our Heavenly Parents hide the nourish- 
ment of the best life for mind and for the wholesome 
growlJJi of character. Tliese Spiritualists, being per- 
fectly convinced of the facts, are energetic both as writ- 
ers and public advocates. Their thoughts arc eloquent, 
and their discourses bright as stars.^ With unclouded 
intellects, and lifted somewhat by the under-flood of 
common inspiration, they proclaim the truth. They 
efiFectively aid in establishing among men a knowledge 
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of the facts, yet threaten to overthrow our temple of 
truth, erected in sincere and thoughtful minds, by dis- 
orderly conduct of their external lives. And yet, im- 
mortal laurels bloom on the heights of Spiritualism, and 
what was called evil, and that continually,” is trans - 
formed to stepping-stones fo: the approaching feet of 
the faithful. 

Another army is marching this way, numbering one 
million and six liundred thousand adult women and men. 
These rhine witli the light of regeneration ; they are each 
individually improved, but not inspired ; they receive the 
exalted harmonies of the New Dis])ensation into their 
private lives ; by experience, reason, and cultivation they 
absorb and assimilate the essentials of our principles; 
and thus, without immediate insj)iration or angcl-hclp, 
these sixteen hundred thousand in our ranks interpret 
and exemplify the enrichments and exaltations flowing 
from the fountain around which we this day meet to 
rejoice. 

A bright procession, numbering quite two millions, 
approach through the golden gates of Spiritualism, with 
freedom and knowledge emanating from them like 
effulgence from the sun, proclaiming that the world’s 
second birth is at hand, prophesying of bloody strug- 
gles yet to come, when despots and bigots shall combine 
against Progress to their own destruction — this throng 
in Spiritualism are inspired but not organized — individ- 
ualism in its first fruition, a mighty movement sweeping 
across the Continent from sea to sea, terrible as a dark 
barbarian mob marching with ever-increasing power 
5 
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against tlie strongholds of ignorance, error, bigotiy, and 
superstition. Tlie glory and beauty of free-religion, 
and the victorious development of a higher civilization, 
waving and expanding like a golden harvest beneath the 
lieavens of the Suminerland, are promised by the ef- 
forts of this unorganized mob of inspired women and 
men, to the number of twenty hundred thousand ! 

Here is a summary of the vast hosts to which I have 
briefly called j oiir attention : 


Of adult persons interested in Spiritualism, but not 

mentally liberalized by it 4,000,000 

Of adult persons liberalized^ but not yet fully convinced 

of Spiritualism 1,000,000 

Of adult Iversons conmneed^ but not improved in life and 

character 400,000 

Of adult persons improved by Spiritualism, but not in- 

spired 1,600,000 

Of adult persons inspired by Spiritualism, but not regu- 
lated by it 2,000,000 


Grand total 9,000,000 


A somewhat ditt’erent recapitulation of the modern 
achievements might illustrate and exhibit the situation 
and effecjts in a more intelligible light ; thus ; 

1. Spiritualism has converted four hundred thousand 
(400,000) from dark scepticism to a full knowledge of 
the soul’s individual existence after death. 

2. Spiritualism has attracted the serious attention and 
interested four million (4,000,000) minds who were in - 
different to the vital interests of humanity. 

3. Spiritualism has rescued from the barren doctrines 
of orthodoxy and liberalized at least one million 
(1,000,000) of thoughtful, earnest men and women, and 
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prcj3arod thou, for the reception and comprehension of 
liighcr ideas of truth and justice. 

4. Spiritualism has awakened from dumb slumber, 
and manifestly developed into nobler characters, at least 
one million and six Irnidred thousand (1,600,000) souls, 
fortifying their interior faculties with rational concep- 
tions of our Heavenly Parents, bringing to light the har- 
monies of the universe, by and through the Ilarinonial 
Philosophy, which is at once a science, a theology, a re- 
ligicm, and a revelation of nature, reason, and intuition. 

5. Spiritualism has lifted out of ignorance, poverty, 

and obscurity, and filled with an unorganized (because 
unorganizable) not less than two millions 

(2,000,000) of the earth’s present itihabitanfs. It has 
cojifounded the wise out of the mouths of the world's 
unschooled babes and unwashed simpletons! 

These are some of the achievements of the new joy- 
inspiring dispensation, which has dawned upon the old 
dead woj'ld of theological fossils and bigots. 

We have said nothing of our active efforts in healing 
the sick, and in lifting up the down-trodden in ever} 
department of society. The chief manifestations of the 
mission and powers of Spiritualism arc exhibited in 
mental rather than in physical regeneration, altliough it 
is popularly and erroneously believed that angel minis- 
trations are directed for the most part to the augmen- 
tation of the worldly comfoi’ts of true believers. 

N*otwithstanding the truthful array of figures here 
presented, the fact remains that human communication 
with the inhabitants of celestial lands is exceedingly 
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rare, mixed, and frequently unreliable. Not more than 
one liundred and fifty test mediums devote their time 
exclusively to the demands of the public. In private 
home retreats, whither the cautious and cowardly gather 
for investigation and the gratification of insatiable curi- 
osity, we can number at least three thousand (3,000) on 
both sides of the Atlantic, whose names have not yet 
been catalogued among professional and publicly acces- 
sible mediums. The proportion is only one medium 
conscious of an experience in Spiritualism to hundreds of 
thousands of adult pciBons as yet ])oth unconscious and 
unmindful of wdiat we this day assemble to celebrate. 

Of speakers and ministers of Spiritualism, including 
editors and publicly avowed advocates, continually in 
the field, either settled or travelling, the number is ex- 
ceedingly limited, compared with the ministerial force 
of any prominent denomination of Christians. So far 
in our history the public demand for abnormal speakers 
is greatly in excess of the su])ply. Inspirational dis- 
courses, especially if developed successfully by questions 
sent to the rostrum by the audience — thus conveying at 
once a test and instruction, both through prose and 
spontaneous verse — possess undiminished charms for 
those who take deep interest in the claims and ideas of 
Spiritualism, This popular want has been and is being 
met by about forty men and sixty women, wliosc ranks 
ai*e continually I'ccruited from circles, in which speak- 
ers receive their lirst lessons under psychological con- 
trol, and out of wliich they graduate to the conference- 
room and public rostrum. Tliis widespread demand of 
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the popular appetite for spontaneous prose and inspired 
vei*se, has shut like an iron door against the approaching 
ministry of cultivated normal teachers, who write under 
the inspiration of great principles, and deliver their 
productions from manuscript. These, consequently, 
believing in subjective mental industry and involuntary 
spirit culture, retire into other fields of usefulness, in 
politics, religion, social reforms, etc., surrendering the 
spiritualistic platform almost wholly to trance, psycho- 
logical, and inspirational advocates. By this means 
converts are multiplied, while the standard of individual 
and self-responsible spiritual culture is being steadily 
lowered to a level with popular Methodism. Tlie socie- 
ties and corporations of Universalists, Unitarians, and 
free religionists reap large crops out of our harvest 
fields from this cause alone. Spiritualism fails to 
utilize normal talents freely offered from tlie ranks of 
scholastic and self-educated women and men. They are 
compelled to find employment and adequate remunera- 
tion in liberal, but less congenial associations. Spirit- 
ualism will accomplish noticing more than an ordinary 
victory over superstition until its enlightened friends 
raise the standard of social, moral, and intellectual cult- 
ure. Tlien, and not till then, will our immortal i)riu- 
ciples interest leading minds, and lift mankind toward 
unity and happiness. 

Four and twenty years find us with only the sem- 
blance of organizational existence. The form does not 
exist because there is among us no formative soul. We 
are like grains of sparkling sand, wliich will not unite; 
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not like drops of water, which inevitably flow into co- 
operative fellowship. In this feature onr movement is 
as original as are the most of onr cardinal pi’opositions. 

Moreover, Spiritualism has not (excepting the Cliib 
(Iren’s Lyceum) made its name one with any important 
public enterprise or great effective labor of beneficence. 
It is also exceedingly poor in real estate, owning nc 
gmnd structures adapted to any ])urposc, and contenting 
itself witli meeting in crude halls and out-of-the-way 
rooms, unworthy of ideas and believers so magnanimous. 

And yet, in view of the vast and grand develop- 
ments in the philosophical and spiritual domain of this 
twenty-four year old movement, we hail and invite the 
coming multitudes of earth ; we offer them drink at our 
flowing fountains, and wo set before them a feast of 
wholesome things; we give them joy that the Star of 
Trulli, heralded by the choral angels, has so brilliantly 
arisen above the horizon of our new modern Cethlehem ! 
The sacred fires of universal liberty, justic^e, and love 
burn upon the altars of our Western civilization. An 
intense fervid spiritual emotion stirs the great heart of 
the nineteenth century. A boundlessly free religion, 
based upon a universal recognition of human equal 
rights, and promoted by a perpetual expansion of equal 
principles through human souls, is this day the demand 
of the entire world. And we behold in the manifesta- 
tions and unorganizable inspirations of modern Spirit- 
ualism the preparation for the establishment of a nobler 
and happier life on earth, for which all living sinneis 
and saints unceasingly pray. 
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concerning methods of treatment hitherto unknown to the world, and im parting Im- 
|A>rtant suggestions respecting the Will Power and the Self-Healing Energies, which 
irc bettor than medicine. It is a plain, simi>le guide to health, wltn no quackery, ns 
k tfubug, no universal panacea. Price, $1.50; postage, lU cents. 


ANSWERS TO BVBR-RBCDBRING QUESTIONS FROM THBi 
PEOPLE, 

Daring the period which has elapsed since the publication of the author's won 
•ntltled the “ Penetralia," a multitude of questions have been propounded to him, 
From this list of several hundred interrogatories, those of the most permoner Intejs 
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•ft and highoBt value have been earefully fiele3tcd, and the resnlt Is the present 
vulame, comprising well-considered and intelligent replies to more than two he a* 
dred important questions. It is believed by hundreds that this work is rnc of tbt 
most interesting and useful volumes that has been issued. It invites the perusal 
>'ily of those vitally interested in the topics discussed, but of all persons capsbh of 
patting a question. It awakens nqulry and develops thought. The wide rangv 
subjects embraced can be inferred from the table of contents. An exaininatioD o! 
the book itself will reveal the cleai'ness of style and vigor of method obaraoterii li i 
A* rrpllna Price, $1.60; postage, 10 cents. 


MORNING LECTURES: 

Twenty Discourses, delivered in the City of New York, In the 
Winter and Spring of 1863. 

Ihls volume is overflowing with that peculiar Inspiration which carries the 
reader Into the reslon of new Ideas. The discourses are clothed in language plain 
and forcible, and the arguments and Illustrations convey conviction. Among the 
subjocts treated arc ; — “Tho World’s True Kedeemcr;” “The End of the World;” 
“The lieigri of Anti-Christ;” “The Spirit, and its Circumstances;” “ Eternal Value 
of Pure Purposes “Wars of Blood, Brain, and Spirit;” “False and True Educa- 
tion “ Social Life in the Summer Land &c. This volume of plain lectures Is just 
the book to pnt into the hands of skeptics and new beginners in Si)iritualisiu. Price, 
$1.50; pobtogo, 10 cents. 


A STELLAR KEY TO THE SUMMER LAND. 

Part I. Illustrated with Diagrams and Engravings of Celestial Scenery. 

The author ha-s heretofore explained the wonders of creation, the mysteries of 
tclenco and philosophy, the order, progress, and harmony of Nature in thousands tf 
pages of living inspiration. ITe has solved the mystery of death, and revealed tbs 
connection between the world of matter and th » world of spirits Mr. Davis opens 
wide the door of future human life, and shows us « hero we are to dwell when we put 
aside the garments of mortality for the vestments of angels. The account of the 
spiritual universe; the immortal mind looking Into the heavens ; the existence of a 
spiritual zone— its '>ossibilitios and prohabllities — ^its formation and sclt-ntlfic cer- 
tainty ; the harmonies of the universe ; the physical scenery and co istitution of the 
Bammer I^nd — Us location, and domestic life in the spheres, are new and wonderfully 
Interesting. Price, 76 cents ; paiwr covers, 50 cents ; postage 5 (’cnts. 


ARABULA; OR, THE DIVINE GUEST. 

This fresh and beautilYil volume is selling rapidly, because It supplies a deep rsll* 
flovs want In the hearts cf the people. Best literary minds are gi*atifled, while truly 
vaUfiouB readers are spiritually fed with the contents of this volume. All who want 
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to rniderataciil ai.d enjoy the graLd central truths of the Harmonial Philosophy, an« 
•11 who w>^id investigate the teachings and religion of Si>Irituallsin, should reai 
this inspired book. It contains a Now Collection of Gospels by Saints not before 
canonized, and its clmpters are teeming with truths fur humanity, rind uith fVesh 
Udings from the beloved beyond the tomb. The names of the new Saints are: — St 
Bishis, St. Menu, St. Confucius, bt. Siamer, St. Syrus, St. Gabnol, St John, St 
Pncuiua, St James, St Oerrit St Theodort, St Octavius, St Samuel, St Kliza, St 
ITmma, St. Itolph, St Asaph, bt Mary, St Selden, St Lotta. FHae, p^fttaga 

10 aesta. 


THE MAGIC STAFF; 

An Autobiograpliy of Andi'ew Jackson Davis, 

“ This most singular biography of a most singular person,” has been extensively 
read in this countiy, and is now translated and published in the German language. 
It is a complete personal history of the clairvoyant experiences of iho author fr«»ni 
his earliest childhood to 1856. All important details are cnrefully .and conscientiously 
given. Every statement is authentic and beyond controversy. In this volume 
(including the autobi<»graphical parts of “Arabiila” and “Memoranda” which 
enter largely Into tlie author's per.'^oual experiences), Mio public will find a final 
ttfunoer to all alandera and misrapreaentations. Thousands of copies ol the 
“ Magic Staff” have been sold in the United States, and the demand, instead ol 
being supplied, is increasing. Price, $1.75; postage, 12 cents. 


MEMORANDA OF PERSONS, PLACES, AND EVENTS: 

Bmbraclngr Authentic Pacts, Visions, Impressions, Discoveries In 
Mairnetism, Clairvoyance, and Spiritualism. 

This volume of transcripts from the observation and experience of Mi. Davis 
vkill bo welcomed with great pleasure by his tons of thousands of rcade.rs, in which 
they will find a great variety of those fresh and Uoeting “impressions” of the 
inspired seer, cnrefully set down by his own hand for a period of over twenty-two 
years, that can not but let them further than ever into his owm nature, and the mys- 
terious realms which his vision is permitted to penetrate and soaich. There is a 
reculfar freshness about this latest book iroin Mr. Davis that makes it specially 
/Pxactive to the general reader. Ills «>ff-hand characterization of persons of note 
^nill Btidke all ns peculiarly apt and effective. In lact, it is a sort of mirror for all to 
look into. This volume should bo read by all who have pernsod the “Magic Staff." 
The Appendix, containing the lino translation of Zscbokko's talo of the “ Tninsfig 
sration,” will attract all to its perus.al, since it illustrates the curative fniwors of 
human magnetism and the spiritual biantyand purity of the superior cainditiou. 
This book is also paiticularly valuable to history, hoenuse it contains a chaptef 
written by Mary F. Davis, concerning the “Introduction of the Uarm^nUl I ‘\l> 
iOiophy Into GerJiiany.*' Price, $1.50; Postage, 10 ?ents. 
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THE ]?HILOSOPH? OF SPECIAL PBOV1DBIICB8. 

Tfiis is h small patnphlet of fifty-fivo pa^cs, but Is living wUli thought. Thi 
M>thor coiisMers the question, “Are there Special Providences?” and no one cti 
Call tube Instructed and elevated by its perusal. The pamphlet containt f iff 
I and An Argument Price, 30 cents. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPIBITUAL INTEKCOUBSE. 

OoNTKNTS. — Truth and Mj'stery; Qod’s Universal Providence; The Miracksof 
this Age; The Decay of Superstiilon ; 'i’he Guardianship of Sidiits; Tlie Dlscorn- 
.Dient of Spirits; The Stratford Mj'stenea ; The Doctrine of Evil Spirits; The 
Origin of Spirit Sounds; Oorcerning Sympathetic Spirits; The Formation of 
Circles; The Rosurreotion of the Dead; A Voice from the Spirit Land; The True 
Religion. In this thrilling work the reiulcr is presented with an account of 
very wonderful 8])irituai Developments at the house of the Rev. Dr. Plielpli.s, of 
Stratford, Connecticut; and besides these, the work is replete with similar cases in 
all parts of the country. This work is completed by its sequel, entitled '^Ptesent 
Ago and Inner Life.” Price, cloth, $1.25 ; postage, 10 cents. 


FREE THOUGHTS CONCERNING RELIGION. 

Tills volume contains short arguments, fresh and vigorous, substantiatetl by plain 
hiir-torical and geological facts, against the popularly rccejved idea that the “ lliblc ii 
the Word of GhI.’* Infallibility is demolished, and creeds finely pulverized in thf 
null of irulh. Recently enlarged, it is calculated to “stir up thorght” in u bigoted 
ueigivborhoeid. We lecomimnid “ Free Thoughts CouccTiiing Religion,” Price, ebuth, 
75 eentjs ; jiaper, 50 cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


THE HARMONIAL MAN. 

CoNTKNTS — How shall wo Improve Society? The Iniliienceof Churches; Thf 
Necessity of Organic Liberty; hlnnkind's Natural Needs; 'I'be Means by which to 
iecuro Tliein ; The I'bilosophy of I*roducing R.iln; A Statement of Popular 
‘i’hoorles? The Causes of Rain Exyilaired; The Philosophy of Controlling Rain; 
Answer to Scientific Objections; Plaglansui; Clairvoyance Illustrated; What will 
f'.uifleSa> ; The Pirnle's b'niple N.-irrativo. The contents of this little work ar» 
doHigned to enlarge man’s v?eAvs concerning the political and eceleslafetlcal conditlov 
of ouj country, and to point out, oral least to suggest, llie paths of reform which 
the trt.e llarmonial Man shall tread. We might add many commendatory notioet 
•? the prets, but it is dee'mod suit! 'lent to give the reader an idea of the work, hi 
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pnbliBhing its tablo of eontoata. Those who know Mr. DaviH'* atyio of U«iUlng l 1< 
•ttbjecta, will not need to be informed that this little book is full of irrpoitant 
thoughts. Price, i:; par«jr, 50 oents; cloth, 75 cents; postage, 5 c<ntu. 


THE APPROACHING CRISIS : 

A Review of Dr. Buslinell’s Lectures on Supernal urallsm. 

The great question of this age, which is destined to convulse and divide ProtCM 
KUtisin, and around which all other religious controversies must necessarily revolve 
is ejrrtgetically foreshadowed in this Review, which is composed of six discourses 
delivered by the author before the Ilannonial Brotherhood of Hartford, Connecticut. 
It IS aftirtned by many of the must careful readers of Mr. Bavls's Avorks, that tbs 
best explanation of the “ Origin of Evil,” and of “ Free Agency,” is to be found la 
this Rev‘aw. Price, cloth, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OP EVIL. 

The headings of the chapters in this pamphlet give an idea of its purport, vli. 

I. The Unity of Truth; II. The Anti-Human Theory of Evil; III. The Inter-Hu- 
man Theory .of Evil; IV. The Super-Human Theory of Evil; V. The Spiritual 
Theory of Evil ; VI. The Ilarmonial Theory of Evil; VII. The Cause of Civiliza- 
tion ; Vlll. The World’s True Saviour Discovered; IX. The Harmonlal Cute of 
Evil. The whole quostlou of evil — individual, social, national, and general— is fully 
analyzed and answered by the author In this compact pamphlet. It has been exten- 
sively circulated, and is highly prized by all intelligent readers on both aides of the 
Atlantic. Price, in paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 corns; postage, 5 cents. 


death, and the after life. 

This little work contains three Lectures, and a Voice from the Bummer Land. 
The titles are:— I. Death, and the After Life; II. Scenes in the Summer Land ; HI. 
Society I'l the Summer Land; IV. Voice from James Victor Wilson. Thousands oJ 
this new and consoling pamphlet have been published and sold In the sick-rooni, 
Where spiritual consolations are required, or in the hands of tne lonely and bereft, 
t^itis work is effective. Price, in pa;>cr, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


THE CniLPREN*S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM. 

A Manual, with Directions for the Organization and Management of Buaday 
Bvlzools, adapted to the Bodies and Minds of the Young, and containing Rules 
If •tlK>4a, Exercises, MaiThes, Lessous, Caestions and Answers, In/ocationa. SUrea 
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Obam Eocliationa, Ilyinnfi, nnd Ek>nga. This Manual is a chart to indicate the 
mcthcKlg iu the igruuping and educating process. Frico, GO cents ; iwstagc, 3 ot&ls ; 
tor twelve crtpics, $0.50 ; for fifty copies, $22.00 ; and for one hundred copies, $40 0(‘ 

THE DIAKKA, AND THEIR EARTHLY VICTIMS. 

Being an explanation of nt ach that is false and repulsive in Spiritualism. OlaUt) 
% oentB ; paper covers, 25 cents. 

THE TEMPLE: ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES. 

Developing %ha Origin and Philosophy of Mania, Insanity and Crime; with full 
Directions and Prescriptions for their Treatment and Cure. The book contains 460 
pages, is beautifully printed and bound, uniform with the “Hnrmonia,” “Harbingoi 
of Health,” etc., with an Original Frontispiece illustrative of “Mother Nature Casting 
(D) evils Out of Her Children.” Cloth $1.50 ; postage 10 cents. 

THE FOUNTAIN s WITH JETS OF NEW MEANINGS. 

Illustrated with 142 Engravings. The young as well as the old, can read it, nnd 
study its lessons and illustrations with cvcr-incrcasing pleasure and profit. Cloth 
binding, $1.00 ; postage, G cents. 

TALE OF A PHYSICIAN; OR. THE SEEDS AND 
FRUITS OF CRIME. 

In Three Parts— complete in one volume. Part 1 — Planting the Seeds of Crime; 
Part II — Trees of Crime in Full Bloom; Part III— Itcaping the Fruits of Crime. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; postage, 10 cents. 

THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 

Tills new book is of peculiar interest to all men and women. Paper, 50 cents, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF A. J. DAVIS. 

dlMPK SING TWENTY-NINE UNIFOEM VOLUMES, ALL NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, $22.00 


In remitting by mail, n Post-Office Money Order on Boston, or a Draft on a Bank 
or Ilaukirg House iu Boston or New York City, payable to the order of C<ild¥ & 
BfCH. is profcj-ublo to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft bo lost oi stolf k, 
it cam be renewed without loss to the sender. 

All Business Letters to bo addresed to 

ISAAC B. BICH, Business Manager, '^Banner of Light, Bostonp Masi 






